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TELEPHONE AND THE PEOPLE. 

The telephone has passed beyond the stage of a 
luxury, owing to the lower rates due to competition. 
You 
have your finger on the public pulse.—William How- 


You telephone men come close to the people. 


ard Taft, ex-President of the United States, in speech 


at Telephone Banquet, Chicago, December 9. 











In Union There Is Strength. 

Consolidation of the forces of Independent telephony 
was effected at Chicago this week, by the formation of the 
This 
followed the agreed dissolution of the two national asso- 


United States Independent Telephone Association. 


ciations, the National Independent Telephone Association, 
and the Independent Telephone Association of America, 
the members of which joined the new organization, thereby 
welding their interests into one compact body and insur- 


ing the stability and unity of all branches of the industry. 


The convention which followed this desirable union 
The 
first meeting of the United States Independent Telephone 


proved beyond all doubt the wisdom of such a move. 


Association—under whose banner the two organizations 
will now march—was an undeniable success, and exceeded 
the sanguine expectations of even its most enthusiastic 
well-wisher. 

Tharks to the hard work and wise counsels of the lead- 
ing men in the two old associations, the Independent tele- 
phone interests hereafter will present a united front to the 
business world. Instead of a divided household; which Lin- 
coln said could not stand, they now form one compact or- 
ganization actuated with but a single purpose—the ad- 
vancement and. protection of the Independent telephone 
industry. 

The great advantage—not to say necessity—of united, 


cohesive action in all lines of htman action; needs no em- 


phasis. It is conceded by all. In the telephone business 
particularly, in these days of government and state regula- 
tion and official scrutiny, the need for harmony and con- 
certed effort is especially conspicuous. 

Two 


though serving the same flag, cannot achieve as much as 


armies marching in different directions, even 
one body of men fighting together and striving for a com- 
mon end. The industry, therefore, has taken a long step 
forward in ratifying the union of the two associations. 

The convention was the largest in the history of either 


of the old organizations and was marked by an enthusiasm 


which promises a successful. future. Men who had not 
attended a national meeting in years were present and 
joined in bringing about the unification of interests. The 


attendance’ was in the neighborhood of a thousand and 
represented all sections of the, United States. 

The spirit of the gathering was one of harmony, and 
not a single incident occurred to mar Independent teleph- 
ony’s most successful and constructive meeting. The man- 


ufacturing exhibits were comprehensive and complete, 


larger than in any previous year. The report of the con- 


vention in this issue will well repay a careful reading. 
The new association has planned a year of constructive 
work, the results of which will be far-reaching and bene- 
ficial. During the convention a meeting was held of the 
Frank L. 
Beam, of Mt. Vernon, Ohio, is inaugurating a movement 


state associations’ presidents and _ secretaries. 


to advocate the building of Independent state associations 
This is 


a progressive and important move and has the unqualified 


to work in co-operation with the national body. 


support of all Independents. 

TELEPHONY will assist in the formation and building of 
feels a 
The 


convention’ adjourned. with ‘a paraphrased Jovian slogan, 


state associations along the lines indicated and 


greater unity will be -brought about in this way. 


“Everybody all the time for everything telephonic.” 








United States Independent Telephone Association 


New National Organization Formed Combining all Independents—National Independent Telephone Associ 
ation and Independent Telephone Association of America Will Dissolve, Their Members 
Joining the New Association Making One National Representative Body 


The United States Independent Telephone Association 
was formally launched at meetings of its directors at Hotel 
LaSalle, Chicago, on December 7 and 8, all 
The object for which the associa- 


forth in the charter 


members of 
the board being present. 
was formed as set 
October 20, 1915, is: 

“To aid the Independent. telephone industry and to fur- 
nish to its members information and advice upon all sub- 
jects relating to telephony, and to authorize its officers 
and 


tion granted it 


committees, to represent the Independent telephone 
interest before any commission, executive officer, legislative 


or regulatory body of the 


J. B. Earle, Waco, Texas, and E. D. Schade, Johnstown, 
Pa., made the following report: 

“We recommend the creation of the office of chairman 
of the board, and to that end, recommend the insertion of 
the words ‘chairman of the board’ before the word ‘presi- 
dent’ in the first line of Article 1X of the by-laws previously 
adopted by the board. 

We also recommend the insertion in the by-laws of a new 
paragraph reading as follows: 

‘PowEeR AND Duties oF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE Boarp: The 
chairman of the board shall preside at all meetings of the 


board of directors and 





United States or any 
state.” 

The charter further 
states: “The management 


of the association shall be 
vested in a board of 31 
directors who are to be 
elected annually. 

“The following persons 
are hereby selected as the 
and 


directors to control 


manage said corporation 


for the first year of its 
existence:  E. 
B. Fisher, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; C. Y. McVey, 
Cleveland, Ohio; W. H. 
Bryant, Mobile, Ala.; A. 
F. Adams, Kansas City, 
Mo.; G. W. Robinson, St. 


corporate 


Paul, Minn.; S. G. Me- 
Meen, Columbus, Ohio: H. 
Linton Reber, St. Louis, 
Mo.; C. E. Tarte, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; E. D. 
Schade, Johnstown, Pa.; 
F. H. Woods, Lincoln, 
Neb.: B. GG. Hubbell, 


Buffalo, N. Y.; T. W. 
Allen, Jackson, Tenn.; W. 
J. Uhl, Logansport, Ind.; 
F. L. Beam, Mt. Vernon, 








perform such other duties 
board of directors 
time to time, 


as the 
shall, from 
prescribe.’ 
If the board will adopt 
the foregoing changes in 
the by-laws, we nominate 
the following for officers 
for the ensuing year: E. 
B. Fisher, chairman of 
the board; C. Y. McVey, 
president; W. H. Bryant. 
first vice-president; G. W. 
Robinson, second  vice- 
president; F. B. Mac- 
Kinnon, third vice-presi- 
dent, and W. S. Vivian, 
secretary and treasurer. 
We 
executive 
following, 
with the 
secretary, will 
the executive committee 
George R. Fuller, W. S. 
Vivian, C. Y. McVey, H. 
Linton Reber, A. F. 
Adams, W. H. Bryant, F. 
B. MacKinnon, G. W. 
Robinson, S. G. McMeen, 


nominate for the 
committee, the 
who, together 
president and 
constitute 








Ohio; W. F. Goodrich, La 
Crosse, Wis.; J. B. Earle, 

Waco, Texas; E. M. Cooke, Philadelphia, Pa.; George R. 
Fuller, Rochester, N. Y.; W. S. Vivian, Chicago; F. B. 
MacKinnon, Washington, D. C.; A. B. Cass, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; P. C. Holdoegel, Rockwell City, Iowa; William For- 
tune, Indianapolis, Ind.; S. M. Heller, Louisville, Ky.: 
Albert Parlett, Bristol, Tenn.-Va.; J. C. Casler, Dallas, 
Texas; L. D. Kellogg, Chicago; H. D. Critchfield, Chicago; 
A. G. Bean, Elyria, Ohio; W. Roy McCanne, Rochester, 
N. Y., and P. C. Burns, Chicago.” 

The committee on by-laws, composed of H. Linton 
Reber, St. Louis, Mo.; S. G. McMeen, Columbus, Ohio; 
A. F. Adams, Kansas City, Mo.; Geo. R. Fuller, Rochester, 
N. Y., and G. W. Robinson, St. Paul, Minn., submitted a 
set of by-laws which were adopted by the board. 

The committee on nominations, composed of H. Linton 
Reber, chairman, A. F. Adams, Geo. R. Fuller, P. C. Holdoe- 
gel, Rockwell City, Iowa; F. L. Beam, Mt. Vernon, Ohio; 


Cc. Y. McVey, First President of United States Association. 


W. J. Uhl and T. W. 
Allen. 
We recommend the 


election of Honorable N. 
G. Hunter and Honorable E. B. Fisher to honorary life 
membership in this association.” 

The officers, executive committee and honorary members 
as recommended by the nomination committee, were unani- 
mously elected by the board of directors, and the change 
in the by-laws was approved. 

The meeting was then adjourned and the new officers 
opened the first annual convention of the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association at 11:30 o’clock, Decem- 
ber 8. The by-laws of the association follow with the 
change as approved by the board of directors: 

ARTICLE I. 

The name of this association shall be United States Inde- 

pendent Telephone Association. 
ARTICLE II. 
The object for which it is formed is to aid 

(Continued on page 46.) 


THE OBJECT: 
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National Telephone Convention Breaks All Records 


One Thousand Independent Telephone Men Attend Annual Meeting—First Convention of United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association Held—Both Old National Organizations Dissolve—Report 
of Three-Day Session—-Ex-President Taft Speaks at Banquet 


Celebrating its twenty-first birthday anniversary, Independent 
telephony united in a mammoth convention at Hotel LaSalle, 
Chicago, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, December 8, 9 and 
10. In addition to being a joint convention of the Independent 
Telephone Association of America and the National Independ- 
ent Telephone Association, this meeting was signalized as the 
first convention of the new United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, the formation of which is related on the 
opposite page. Preceding the calling to order of the joint con- 
vention, the two national associations held separate meetings 
at which action was taken to dissolve the organizations and to 
join the new association. 

Entering upon its majority, Independent telephony heartily 
supports the new organization with a large membership. The 
convention itself was attended by about a thousand people and 
all sessions were characterized by harmony and the determina- 
tion to carry out the idea expressed in tke old saying, “In 
union there is strength.” 


FINAL MEETING oF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


the National Inde- 


They, with the officers, 


There were about 250 members of 


dependent Telephone Association. 


heard with intense interest. He gave a general outline of 
the efforts made to bring about a union of the two as- 
sociations during the past year, and expressed the opin- 
ion that the work toward that end had been well done. 
Leading men in both camps, he pointed out, believed that 
one united association could render much more efficient 
service to the Independent industry than two organizations, 
managed separately. The result of this belief was that 
about two months ago a third association was incorporated. 
“This would have made the situation just 50 per cent. 
worse,” said he, “if it were not for the fact that this third 
association is intended only as a shell under which all the 
members of the other two associations can be collected as 
one united body. Representatives of the National Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association and of the Independent 
Telephone Association of America have met and consulted 
and agreed on a union of their forces under the banner of 
the United States Independent Telephone Association. 
There are only two members of this association right 
now—two honorary members—President E. B. Fisher, of 
the Independent Telephone Association of America, and 
Judge N. G. Hunter, formerly president of the National In- 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE NEW 


Executive Committee. 


George R. Fuller, Rochester, N. Y. 
W. S. Vivian, Chicago, II. 

C. Y. McVey, Cleveland, Ohio. 

H. Linton Reber, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. F. Adams, Kansas City, Mo. 

W. H. Bryant, Mobile, Ala. 

F. B. MacKinnon, Washington, D. C. 
G. W. Robinson, St. Paul, Minn. 

S. G. McMeen, Columbus, Ohio. 

W. J. Uhl, Logansport, Ind. 


7) 


. W. Robinson, St. Paul, Minn. 
. G. McMeen, Columbus, Ohio. 
. Linton Reber, St. Louis, Mo. 


oh) 





Chairman of the Board, E. B. Fisher, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Third Vice-President, F. B. MacKinnon, Washington, D.C. 


T. W. Allen, Jackson, Tenn. 

Directors. 
E. B. Fisher, Grand Rapids, Mich. B. G. Hubbell, Buffalo, N. Y. 
C. Y. McVey, Cleveland, Ohio. T. W. Allen, Jackson, Tenn. 
W. H. Bryant, Mobile, Ala. W. J. Uhl, Logansport, Ind. 
A. F. Adams, Kansas City, Mo. F. L. Beam, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


W. F. Goodrich, La Crosse, Wis. 
J. B. Earle, Waco, 
E. M. Cooke, Philadelphia, Pa. 


C. E. Tarte, Grand Rapids, Mich. George R. Fuller, Rochester, N. Y. 
E. D. Schade, Johnstown, Pa. W. S. Vivian, Chicago, IIl. 
F. H. Woods, Lincoln, Neb. 


F. B. MacKinnon, Washington, D.C. P. C. Burns, Chicago, Ill 
A. B. Cass, Los Angeles, Cal. 


UNITED STATES ASSOCIATION. 
Officers. 


President, C. Y. McVey, Cleveland, Ohio. 
First Vice-President, W. H. Bryant, Mobile, Ala. 
Second Vice-President, G. W. Robinson, St. Paul, Minn. 


Secretary-Treasurer, W. S. Vivian, Chicago, Ill. 


P. C. Holdoegel, Rockwell City, Iowa. 
William Fortune, Indianapolis, Ind. 
S. M. Heller, Louisville, Ky. 

Albert Parlett, Bristol, Tenn.-Va. 

J. C. Casler, Dallas, Texas. 
i. Bs rors: Chicago, Ill. 
H. D. Critchfield, Chicago, IIl. 

A. G. Bean, Elyria, Ohio. 

W. Roy McCanne, Rochester, N. Y. 


Texas. 








sion of the organization which was held at 10 o’clock, 
Wednesday morning. President C. Y. McVey called the 
meeting to order and briefly stated its purpose. 

“No doubt you all know,” said President McVey, “of 
the work which has been in progress looking to the con- 
solidation of the two Independent telephone associations. 
I think I can assure you that this work has been brought 
to a successful conclusion. The chairman of the commit- 
tee in charge of this movement is one of our members. I 
am glad to call upon Mr. McMeen, of Ohio, and request 
him to inform you of the satisfactory work accom- 
plished.” 

S. G. MceMeen, of Columbus, Ohio, president of the Ohio 
State Telephone Co., then made a short address which was 
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dependent Telephone Association. They with the officers, 
boards of directors and executive committees of the two as- 
sociations form the nucleus of the new organization. It is 
hoped that not only all of the members of the two asso- 
ciations will come into the United States organization, 
but many other telephone men who were not affiliated 
with the other associations. We all can join this associa- 
tion ‘without regard to race, color or previous conditions 
of servitude.’ 

We all today feel a thrill that something really big 
and constructive has been accomplished, and we are glad 
we undertook it. It is not a step backward and as none 
of us takes steps sideways, it certainly is a step forward. 
Personally, I feel that if I had power to grant 50 mem- 
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berships in this new association by canceling 25 in each 
of the other organizations, I would be glad to do it. The 
mechanical part of the work is done. The National Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association closes its existence in fine 
condition, and the same spirit will make the new organiza- 


tion a success.” 
President McVey then urged the members to enroll 
themselves in the new association, which, he said, as a 


unified body including all the Independent telephone in- 
terests, could represent the industry better and obtain a 
more respectful hearing before the federal and state com- 
missions. 

Short addresses were made by A. I*. Adams, of Kansas 
City; J. B. Earle, of Waco, Texas; H. D. Critchfield, of 
Chicago; and G. W. Schweer, of Windsor, Mo. Mr. Adams 
emphasized the good to be derived from the one united 
association working in connection with the valuation 
proposition. He declared that his visit to Washington 
convinced him that if the Independent telephone interests 
are to get a satisfactory hearing before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, they must be represented, as are the 
railroads, by the brains, and influence obtainable. 
Mr. Critchfield urged the necessity for more tolerance 
among the Independents, and referred to the conferences 
held by the two associations as showing that when men 


best 





Hon. E. B. Fisher, Honorary Member for Life. 


realize all are trying to do their best, it is not hard to 
bring them close together. 

Mr. McMeen then moved that a liquidating committee 
be appointed by the chair. The committee named was: 
A. F. Adams, S. G. McMeen and F. B. MacKinnon. In 
this connection, Mr. McMeen paid a high tribute to Presi- 
dent McVey for the faithful and efficient work he has done 
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in the last year for Independent telephony. A vote of 
thanks was given Mr. McVey. In expressing his apprecia- 
tion, President McVey said that too much credit could not 
be given to Secretary MacKinnon for his untiring service 
for the association in Washington and Chicago. Generous 
applause was given the popular “Mack,” as well as a rising 
vote of thanks. 

On motion of Mr. Earle, seconded by T. W. Allen, the 


following auditing committee was appointed: C. J. Queen, 
Columbus; W. J. Cavanaugh, Kansas City; and W. M. 


Brown, Louisville. P. C. Holdoegel, of Iowa, urged every- 
body to register, and at 11:10 o’clock, on motion of Mr. 
Schweer, the National Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion adjourned sine die, to await the combined session of 
the new organization. 


MEETING OF INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


The business meeting of the Independent Telephone As- 
sociation of America was held at the same time that the 
meeting of the National Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion took place. President E. B. Fisher, of Grand Rapids, 
called the meeting to order with a few introductory remarks 
and then called upon Secretary W. S. Vivian to outline ‘the 
causes leading up to the conviction that the two national as- 
sociations should get together. 

The sub-committee of the joint valuation committee repre- 
senting the two associations, in October, attended a hear- 
ing of the Interstate Commerce Commission on valua- 
tion. This hearing, in Washington, was largely devoted 
to railroad matters and the committee had an excellent 


. Opportunity to observe the systematic and uniform methods 


oi the railroad companies in dealing with valuation work. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission asked the com- 
mittee of telephone men many questions which could not 
be answered. Out of this grew the feeling that the two 
national associations should unite in order to handle the 
question of valuation to the best interest of the telephone 
companies. This sub-committee consists of: S. G. Mc- 
Meen, Columbus, Ohio, chairman; A. F. Adams, Kansas 
City, Mo.; G. W. Robinson, St. Paul, Minn.; Wm. For- 
tune, Indianapolis, Ind.; and H. Linton Reber, St. Louis. 


Shortly after the Washington meeting, Mr. McMeen 
sent out a call for a meeting of the committee in Chi- 
cago. At this meeting the sentiment for a union of the 
two associations was strongly expressed and it was the 
general opinion that a new association should be formed. 
Resulting from this meeting was the formation and in- 
corporation of the United States Independent Telephone 
Association. A joint.convention of the two associations 
was then decided upon. Mr. Vivian told about the meet- 
ing of the United States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, held on Tuesday, at which the constitution and by- 
laws were adopted. He stated that the association would 
have offices in Washington and in Chicago. He asked for 
approval of the work thus far done in the interests of 
bringing the two associations together. 

There are some very important problems now before the 
companies, Mr. Vivian continued, valuation and account- 
ing being the most important. He told of the work which 
the railroad companies have done in this direction this 
year and said that telephone companies will have to go 
through the same processes. Information and data must 
be furnished the authorities in Washington, and it is ab- 
solutely essential that the telephone companies co-operate 
in order to perform this work satisfactorily. In closing, 
Secretary Vivian discussed the value of standardization 
and operating schools. 

President Fisher explained the action to be taken to 
dissolve the association, wind up its affairs and liquidate. 
He said that neither association has swallowed the other 











December 11, 1915. 


and that the members of the new association will be In- 
dependent telephone men. 

T. J. Shufflin, of Butler, Pa., moved that the action of 
the board of directors in formulating the plans for the dis- 
solution of the association be approved, that the Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association of America be dissolved, 
and that the members join the United States Independent 
Telephone Association in a body. K. B. Schotte, of Kit- 
tanning, Pa., seconded the motion. 

W. H. Bryant, of Mobile, Ala., read the by-laws of the 
new association and explained the points wherein they dif- 
fered from those of the Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion of America. He endorsed the by-laws of the new as- 
sociation and expressed his belief that there would be no 
serious objections to them. He spoke of the unity which 
is needed in the ranks of Independent telephone men to 
handle the accounting and valuation matters at Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. Bryant announced the names of the officers of the 
new United States Independent Telephone Association and 
stated that President Fisher had been made chairman of its 
board of directors. The officers and the members of the 
executive committee were then named. It was explained 
that the executive committee of the new association con- 
sists of four members of the Independent Telephone As- 
sociation of America and four from the National Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, while George R. Fuller, 
of Rochester, N. Y., who has been a member of neither 
association, is the ninth member. Before putting the 
motion that the association dissolve and join the new or- 
ganization, President Fisher stated that he heartily ap- 
proved the action and a rising vote was then called for, 
and there were no dissenters. 

Secretary Vivian then made announcements relative 
to membership applications in the new association. W. 
H. Bryant, of Mobile, Ala., suggested that the associa- 
tion, as a body, join the members of the National Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association in the joint convention. 
Acting upon this suggestion those present, numbering 
over 100, arose and walked across the hall to the room 
in which the members of the National association were 
gathered. 


First SESSION OF NEW ORGANIZATION. 


When the first meeting of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association was called to order at 11:30, by 
E. B. Fisher, chairman of the board of directors, there were 
upon the platform C. Y. McVey, president of the new or- 
ganization, Judge N. G. Hunter, and Secretary-Treasurer 
W. S. Vivian. In calling the assemblage of about 400 
persons, to order, Mr. Fisher characterized it as the new 
United States Independent Telephone Association. He 
then introduced C. Y. McVey, of Cleveland, Ohio, as the 
first president. 

The opening words of President McVey, “Father, or 
Daddy,. and members,” and the accompanying applause 
showed the regard in which Chairman Fisher is held by 
the Independent telephone men. Mr. McVey stated that 
he had just realized the job he has undertaken as presi- 
dent of the new association and expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the honor conferred upon him. He affirmed his in- 
tention to look after the interests of the Independent tele- 
phone men to the best of his ability and stated that there 
will be but one association with united purposes. 

E. B. Fisher and Judge Hunter were said by President 
McVey to be the only two bona fide members of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association and they had 
been made honorary members of it for life. W.H. Bryant 
was then introduced as the first vice-president. Mr. Bryant 
expressed his belief in work and stated that the best job 
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had been done in the past month in the interests of Inde- 
pendent telephony and asked for co-operation of all. 
President McVey stated that G. W. Robinson, of St. 
Paul, Minn., the second vice-president, had called 
away from the city the previous evening. F. B. Mac- 


been 





Judge N. G. Hunter, Honorary Member for Life. 


Kinnon, the third vice-president, he announced, has been 
chosen to represent the association at Washington. 


PRESIDENT McVeEy’s AppreEss. 

President McVey concluded his introductions by pre- 
senting Secretary-Treasurer Vivian, and then delivered his 
address as president of the National Independent Tele- 
phone Association. The address in full follows: 

“Twenty-one years ago the Independent telephone move- 
ment was born. From a humble beginning it has grown to 
huge proportions until today it holds a commanding posi- 
tion in the world of American business. Few people 
realize that the telephone is the fourth largest industry in 
the United States. The official report of the United States 
Census Office of date, January 1, 1910, ranks the ten great 
industries of the country as follows: 

Iron and steel, first; lumber and timber, second; gas 
(illuminating and heating), third; telephone, fourth; cotton 
industry, fifth; malt liquors, sixth; printing and publish- 
ing, seventh; woolen and worsted goods, eighth; clothing, 
ninth, and agricultural implements, tenth. And I predict 
it will not be many years until the business we represent 
will be first. 

There are a number of men here today who entered the 
field of Independent telephony in 1894, 21 years ago. There 
were at that time less than 300,000 telephones in the United 
States; today there are nearly 10,000,000 Independent and 
Bell telephones, and we have been great factors in this de- 
velopment. This period of 21 years will go down in his- 
tory as the greatest commercial development of any in- 
dustry in the history of the world, excepting only the auto- 
mobile. 

The success of Independent telephony is due-in part to 
the initiative of those men who dared to risk their time 
and money to engage in this great enterprise. It is due in 
part to the courage, ability and perseverance, which they 
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have displayed. But in a larger measure it is due to their 
wisdom and foresight in banding together in state and na- 
tion-wide associations. Struggling alone they could do 
little—working together, they have accomplished much. 

We are gathered together in an annual convention of 
the National Independent Telephone Association. Let us 
here consider the accomplishments of the year just past, 
the needs of the present, and our aim for the future. 

At the beginning of the year two important tasks lay 
before us: First, to gain greater strength by uniting the 
various companies into a strong, closely knit working or- 
ganization, thereby securing unity of purpose and action 
within our own ranks. Second, to promote the general 
welfare of all Independent interests, by using to the utmost 
the power of the organization so developed. 

We have tried to secure greater unity in many ways. 
As to how well we have succeeded, it is for you to judge. 
Our industry is as widely extended and as intimately con- 
nected as any in the United States. We have tried to con- 
vince every Independent manager of the equal importance 
of every company to the whole industry. The value of the 
association to the company having the hundreds of sta- 
tions is as great as it is to the company having thou- 
sands of stations. There is still need of greater co- 
operative effort. ..The united strength of our operators 
and manufacturers‘ would be irresistible. That a still greater 
spirit of co-operation. may dwell with us and grow within 
us is my earnest desire. ; 

To promote the general welfare of the organization and 
its members hasbeen our constant aim. We have co- 
operated with state asSociations. We have co-operated 
with the public service commissions of the various states. 
We have tried to be of service to the federal commission. 
We have endeavored to protect our business from prejudiced 
or thoughtless unjust attack. The previous administra- 
tion had established at Washington the office of our sec- 
retary. Through this office much good has been accom- 
plished and the practical value of the association to its 
members has been greatly increased. 

At the beginning of the year many other important 
questions required serious attention. A satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem of a toll line contract between Inde- 
pendent companies and the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. was much to be desired. A committee on quali- 
fied toll line contract was appointed and has presented a 
solution of the problem. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEE ON ACCOUNTING. 


During the year our attention was called to the need of 
a committee of accountants to co-operate with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in working out a satisfactory 
system of accounts and reports. Such a committee was ap- 
pointed and rendered valuable assistance to the commis- 
sion and companies. 

The issuance of the now famous Valuation Order No. 18 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission caused the Inde- 
pendent companies to realize that congress had ordered a 
valuation of telephone properties. At a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of Class “A” companies in Chicago, a joint com- 
mittee on valuation was formed. This committee, repre- 
sentative of the entire industry, has done valuable work. 
The report of each of these committees is included in the 
report of the secretary. So much for the work of the past; 
now as to the needs of the present. 


This is an age of governmental regulation of public utili- 
ties. All of the states of the Union, except five, now have 


commissions with jurisdiction over telephone companies. 
Questions of procedure and problems of policy are daily 
being presented. Let us approach these problems with an 
open mind, to the end that we may help solve them to 
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the satisfaction of the people who have always accorded 
Independent telephony their loyal support. 

As to our aims for the future: First and foremost, let 
us strive to serve the people well. That should be our 
greatest aim, for it is to Independent telephony that the © 
people look for courtesy, fairness and satisfactory service. 
Let our organization point that way—and let our mem- 
bers give it their loyal allegiance. Let us strive to emulate 
‘the sturdy citizens who risked their fortunes and their 
careers in the cause of American industrial independence, 
and who won a brilliant victory, in the fruits of which the 
entire nation has shared’—and in the end, triumph. 

Let us resolve to make Independent telephony strong 
Let us go forward in harmonious ranks, united 
and firm. Let us build up our business from within that 
it may show strength from without. Let us resolve to 
do these things well, remembering always that the spirit 
of Independent telephony must prevail and eventually shall 
prevail. 

In closing I wish to thank most heartily the members 
of the finance committee who have furnished the means to 
carry on our work. I wish to acknowledge with grateful 
appreciation the work of the members of the board of di- 
rectors, the work of the secretary, and the work of the 
various committees, all of whom have expended time and 
effort for the benefit of the association. And finally I 
wish to express my gratitude for the support of the mem- 
bers, who have generously responded to every request, and 
by their appreciation have shown that our efforts have 
not been in vain.” 

E. B. FisHER’s REMARKS. 


and great. 


Following President McVey’s address E. B. Fisher, as 
president of the Independent Telephone Association of 
America, made a brief address. He emphasized the im- 
portance of the work to be done. System must be fol- 
lowed to handle the valuation work. The smallest com- 
pany is directly interested in the matter of accounting as 
their accounts must be kept in the manner which is pre- 
scribed by government officials. The forms used and 
methods adopted must be uniform to secure the best re- 
sults, and to accomplish this, all must take an active in- 
terest. The primary duty of telephone companies, Mr. 
Fisher stated, is to give service. He expressed his con- 
viction that the telephone business is more important than 
that of freight transportation. 

Operating schools were thoroughly believed in by the 
Independent Telephone Association of America and Mr. 
Fisher cited the results which had been brought about 
through them. Service work in Pennsylvania was referred 
to, as showing what may be accomplished in the direction 
of increasing the commercial radius of transmission. In 
speaking of standardization work, Mr. Fisher stated that 
the Independent manufacturers made better apparatus, as 
demonstrated by tests, than the Bell manufacturers. The 
Independent field must take care of standardization work. 
With the United States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion better work can be done to serve the stockholders. 

Mr. Fisher, in closing, made a plea that every telephone 
company in the United States should become a member of 
the new association and that every member do his mite. 
Young men must take up the work. They have a better 
foundation to build upon than the men who are now old 
in the business had. His closing words were: “Now, go 
to work.” 


Report oF F. B. Mac KInnon. 


F. B. MacKinnon, as secretary of the National Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, was then called upon for a 
report of the activities of that association. On account of 
the work entailed in connection with carrying out the 
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plans for the convention, Mr. MacKinnon was unable to 
present a detailed report. He outlined the reasons for the 
establishment of the Washington office and told of the 
work done there, rapidly sketching the difficulties which 
confronted the association in representing the Independent 
telephone industry before the federal authorities. 

Upon request of President McVey, Mr. MacKinnon told 
of the negotiations regarding the toll line contract which 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. submitted to 
the Independent telephone companies in carrying out the 
provisions of its letter of December 19, 1913, and which 
is known to the United States attorney-general as “The 
Bell Commitment.” 

The committee appointed by the 


National association 
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up. This agreement, which follows, was then read: 

“The committee appointed by the National Independent 
Telephone Association and the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. to co-operate in the working out of a prac- 
tical method for handling interchanged toll messages be- 
tween Independent and Bell exchanges from competitive 
to non-competitive toll points, met in Chicago, December 
5, at Hotel La Salle. There were present representing 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., K. W. Water- 
son, J. L. R. Van Meter and T. P. Sylvan; and represent- 
ing the National Independent Telephone Association, C. 
Y. McVey and F. B. MacKinnon. 

As a result of a review of the conditions existing in 
the telephone industry, it was agreed that on or about 
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worked on the problem the last two years and a joint 
committee of the two national associations worked to- 
gether for five or six months. During 1914 an average of 
one meeting a month was held with the Bell officials. This 
year the matter was again taken up, a new special com- 
mittee being appointed to handle it early in the year. In 
May the matter of negotiations was changed. Instead of 
the Bell company submitting proposals, the Independent 
interests submitted their propositions to the Bell officials. 
Mr. MacKinnon then gave the details of the contract which 
was submitted. 


QUALIFIED Tot, LINE AGREEMENT. 


Continuing Mr. MacKinnon stated that in August the 
officials of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. finally 
recognized the proposition as submitted by the committee 
of the National Independent Telephone Association a just 
one, and expressed their willingness to discuss points in 
detail. A committee of three met with the Bell officials 


in Chicago on December 5 and an agreement was drawn 


January 15, 1916, the committee representing the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., and the Independent tele- 
phone association, will meet to begin an exhaustive study 
of the toll situation. In the furtherance of that study, 
the committees will proceed, by visits to different sec- 
tions of the country, to investigate all classes of existing 
arrangements for interchanged toll connections with the 
end in view of ascertaining the results of those arrange- 
ments. The committees will also visit various toll centers 
located in different sections of the country in order to as- 
certain the conditions peculiar to each territory. As a re- 
sult of these studies and these investigations, the com- 
mittees hope to work out a method of interchanging toll 
business that will be applicable to all competitive situa- 
tions.” 

The final agreement, Mr. MacKinnon stated, is the re- 
sult of considerable negotiations and the matter is now 
a traffic problem. He predicted that within the next year, 
it would be worked out in a manner satisfactory to all. 


Valuation Order No. 18 was referred to and the work 
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done by the association in connection with it, outlined. 
In dealing with the valuation problem, the co-operation of 
everyone will be needed as it is the hardest problem to 
handle. The reports demanded must be sent through a 
central office and information must be furnished by the as- 
sociation to government officials to determine methods of 
procedure. 

The meetings of the accounting committee were touched 
upon and the work which has been done in connection with 
accounting outlined. In addition to these activities which 
Mr. MacKinnon mentioned, the association had carried 
on efforts for a coalition of the two associations. 


President McVey then made an announcement relative 
to membership application and then called upon W. S. 
Vivian for a report as secretary of the Independent Tele- 
phone Association of America. Mr. Vivian stated that 
he would refer to but two subjects—standardization and 
service work. The convention of the association at Minne- 
apolis last January recommended the organization of a 
standardization committee. The results of the work of 
the committee are incorporated in a bulletin which has 
been printed. 

This bulletin of tentative standards is not, Mr. Vivian 
stated, permanent. The suggested standards were pub- 
lished in order that the members in attendance at the con- 
vention would have an opportunity to thoroughly go over 
them before the Friday morning session, at which time the 
subject of standards would be discussed. The committee, 
Mr. Vivian said, has outlined plans for the coming year 
and they are of interest to all telephone companies. 

In speaking of service work, Mr. Vivian told of the set 
of operating rules drawn up by the association and pub- 
lished in booklet form. The supply of these rules has 
been exhausted, but their purpose has been accomplished 
—they have aroused interest in long distance work. As 
evidence of this, Mr. Vivian stated that during the year 
he has conducted 30 operators’ schools at which over 4,000 
operators were in attendance. Other schools in charge of 
various persons were also held. Regarding the need for 
the schools, he cited the case of one school at which 100 
operators were in attendance, only two of whom had ever 
been at an operators’ conference, previously. The great 
majority had never seen a set of operators’ rules. The 
operators, he learned, preferred to send messages over 
the Bell lines on account of better service, due to the sys- 
tem of rules in force. A new set of rules, Mr. Vivian 
stated, is to be published the early part of January. In 
closing Mr. Vivian made a plea that provision be made 
for the continuance of this work and also of the stand- 
ardization committee. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF COMMITTEES. 


President McVey announced that the committees to be 
named would hold only for the convention, with the one 
exception of the finance committee. 

The members of the finance committee, he announced 
as follows: A. F. Adams, Kansas City, Mo., chairman; 
G. W. Robinson, St. Paul, Minn.; H. Linton Reber, St. 
Louis, Mo.; S. G. McMeen, Columbus, Ohio, and Wm. 
Fortune, Indianapolis, Ind. 

In announcing the membership committee, it was stated 
that its personnel would probably be permanent. The 
following were named on this committee: W. S. Vivian, 


Chicago, chairman; L. E. Hurtz, Lincoln, Neb.; Hart. Far- 
well, Terre Haute, Ind.; F. L. Beam, Mt. Vernon, Ohio; 
E. D. Schade, Johnstown, Pa.; P. S. Hogue, Louisville, Ky.; 
W. J. Melchers, Owosso, Mich.; C. B. Cheadle, Joliet, 
Ill.; W. N. McAnge, Jr., Corinth, Miss.; C. S. Norton, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and J. C. Crowley, Superior, Wis. 

The banquet committee was announced as follows: H. 
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O. Leinard, Cleveland, Ohio; H. L. Gary, Macon, Mo.; C. 
C. Deering, Des Moines, Iowa; F. V. Newman, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; F. E. Bohn, Fort Wayne, Ind.; B. F. Baker, 
“Leroy, Ill., and W. F. Goodrich, La Crosse, Wis. 

The members of the resolutions’ committee were named 
as follows: Judge N. G. Hunter, Wabash, Ind.; W. H. 
Bryant, Mobile, Ala.; Manford Savage, Champaign, III; 
G. R. Johnston, Columbus, Ohio; P. C. Holdoegel, Rock- 
well City, Iowa, and H. L. Beyer, Grinnell, Iowa. 

The following, Mr. McVey appointed as members of the 
sergeant-at-arms committee: H. C. Todd, Maryville, 
Mo.; J. C. Boush, Columbus, Ohio; H. E. Bradley, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., and A. J. Seymour, Minneapolis, Minn. 

After announcing these committees, President McVey de- 
clared the morning session adjourned. 

At two o’clock, when President McVey called the convention 
to order, there were at least 500 delegates present, which was 
the largest attendance known at a first day’s session of any 
telephone convention. The chair paid a tribute to the city of 
Chicago as a place for holding conventions and said that all 
visitors to the Western metropolis seemed to imbibe the same 
feeling of energy and hustle that made it famous throughout 
the world. He then introduced Wm. R. Moss, who delivered 
the address of welcome on behalf of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce. 


ApprEss oF Wm. R. Moss. 


In addressing the convention Mr. Moss said: 

“T am very glad, indeed, that it has fallen to my lot to 
say just a word of welcome. I! am also glad that your 
chairman says that you farmers feel at home among us 
farmers. That is all we city fellows are, if you trace our 
antecedents back. Some of us carry a name that would 
indicate we come from the country, because when I am in- 
troduced I am asked whether I am a part of the old oaken 
bucket or whether rolling stones have learned to gather 
moss. But if you trace our antecedents back you will find 
we all came from the country. Some of us had to, and 
some of us came because we wanted to. 

The Association of Commerce you know of. The city of 
Chicago you know, because you have been here often. Yet 
we are very glad to take the occasion each time you come 
to say how glad we are that you are with us again. Having 
in mind the thought that I was to give a formal word of 
welcome to you, I have wondered how I could best do it 
so that it would ring sincere—so that it would seem to be 
something other than just a perfunctory word or two. The 
thought has come to my mind along this line that this city 
and our Association of Commerce as a representative of 
the city in this respect, would like, if we might, to do to 
you as a convention as each of you do to your guests whom 
you have the opportunity and honor to take into your home. 


And what do you do? You take them to the home, open 
the door, introduce them to the family, and say: ‘We are 
glad to have you here. If there is anything that we can 
do to administer to your comfort, let us know.’ Then you 
leave them alone to do whatever they may wish to do, hav- 
ing at their control all you have in your home. 


It is in that spirit, ladies and gentlemen, that I would 
like to welcome you here today in behalf of the city of 
Chicago and our Association of Commerce. 

There is a special reason why I am glad to welcome a 
convention of this kind. Because of that reason I hope 
you will pardon me if I go farther than I have already gone 
in this word of welcome. 

I was interested not only in the words of your chairman 
wherein he designated you, because you come from outside 
the great metropolis, as farmers, but I was interested in 
something Judge Hunter said in the conversation we had 
early this afternoon, when he spoke about the early con- 
ditions and the early times, when the Pottawatamies were 
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on one side and the Miami Indians on the other. I remem- 
ber so well back in a little rural community in Michigan, 
away back from the railroad, where we had to drive over 
corduroy and through woods and swamp to get to the sta- 
tion away back in 1878. In the little church of our little 
community center we had a gathering, and up the street 
about 20 rods, perhaps 25, there was a house that had been 
opened up. 

We gathered there full of interest and full of expectation 
that we might hear—what? Why, we were to have the 
opportunity that night to hear voices from the house 25 
rods away, through a little apparatus which was up against 
the wall near the window. That was the introduction of 
the little community where I lived to the telephone. It 
was very wonderful to us, and it was not entirely because 
of our unsophisticated condition. While I do not know the 
details of the growth of the telephone systems of the world 
I think you gentlemen will bear me out in the correctness 
of the statement that back in 1878 things were rather new 
and rather interesting. 


Urimities: RELATIONS WITH THE PUBLIC. 


Then, too, later on in life, I had the opportunity to meet 
Alexander Graham Bell, and from his lips to hear some- 
thing of the conditions that set him as an inventor to work 
upon a series of inventions or investigations which finally 
developed the telephone. The point of interest to me was 
this: That he started out to meet a certain condition con- 
fronting him, and from that start, with the attempt to adapt 
himself and his work to changing conditions and with the 
like attitude of mind of men of countless number since that 
time, we have the present growth. 

We read history, we read mythology and we lose sight 
of actual conditions. They tell us in an old mythology how 
certain things sprung full armored. Well, they didn’t. That 
is only the myth of history. It is only the haze, the light 
of other days. Why bring it up to you? Because the de- 
velopment of the last one or two or three years in your 
line has shown a state today that was undreamed of ten or 
fifteen years ago. 

There is another angle, if I am to talk entirely frankly 
with you men, that has impressed the telephone situation 
upon me. That goes back more than twenty years and I 
am led to speak of it because you are here as business men 
and I am trying to talk to you as the voice of other busi- 
ness men. 

Something more than twenty years ago I was superin- 
tendent of schools in a town of about 12,000 people. Our 
telephone service was not satisfactory. Those were the 
days when it was no dream to say: ‘Oh, the public be 
damned!’ And so that community, rather than be damned 
with poor service, organized a local company, ran it as a 
business proposition and paid dividends on their investment. 

Why speak of that? Because there is a change in the 
spirit today from what there was five or even less years 
ago. You men must be forward-looking men. If you are 
going to make the phrase, ‘forward looking men’ mean 
anything except idle talk, it will be because you recognize 
the conditions underlying the changing business world. 

I would like very much if from my home in this city I 
could call up the old mother on the old farm back home. 
And I could do it, except that there is only one line run- 
ning into the town three-quarters of a mile away from the 
old home that connects up in there. Yet we have the very 
best telephone communication anywhere around the state 
of Michigan, and I can go anywhere in Michigan and call 
up her home. But from my home here I cannot cheer 
mother’s heart with the sound of the voice because of 
clashing. I speak of that because I am told that the spirit 
of you men is to see if something cannot be done whereby 
these clashings can be done away with, whereby you can 
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each recognize your rights, maintain your self-respect as 
independent organizations having certain rights, and yet 
work together for the common end of a public service. 

And that leads me to this: One of the things that men 
who come before public gatherings seek to do is to con- 
vince their hearers that they have a reason for the faith that 
is in them, and that that reason measures up to common 
present day business experience. Certain words are getting 
to be used so much that we all shy at them—co-operation, 
efficiency, system, certain things of that kind. Why? Be- 
cause we are magnifying the possibilities ot the words as 
texts for talk, rather than for the text for regular work. 

But we must co-operate and we must conserve and we 
must go more than half way in the first instance. That you 
men are trying to do that is evident in your conventions, in 
your different localities, and it is evident in every line. 
What are public service companies coming to do? They 
are taking the people into their confidence and going a long 
way to inform them of reai conditions. Oh, I am not giving 
them credit for altruism, pure and simple, in doing that. 
Neither am I denying that they may be altruistic. But 
business conditions demand it. 

If you can educate the other man so that he can see not 
only his own wants and needs but the other requirements, 
then common sense, fair-dealing men and women will 
recognize your problems and go half way. But the minute 
that you use the mailed fist they are going to say: ‘On 
what meat has this, our Caesar, fed that he presumes to 
tell us what our rights 4re and what we can do and what 
our money can buy?’ 

And they are right in that, and I am very glad to know 
that you men not only in convention assembled, but in your 
localities are in line with that spirit. I believe it is good 
business. I believe it puts the balance on the right side of 
the ledger. I know that when it has done that, it has not 
done its full work, for while we must run our businesses 
at a profit there are few men who are not glad to feel that 
in their daily life they are exemplifying broad humanitarian 
principles. We are not ashamed of it. We do not speak of 
it because we must first make it a going, prosperous busi- 
ness concern, and we are trying to do not only that but the 
larger thing. . 

I am very glad to have had, Mr. Chairman, this oppor- 
tunity to say a word of welcome. I would like to have 
you all feel that this city of ours and its integral parts, as 
represented by our businesses and our individuals, stand in 
the same relation to you, collectively and individually as 
does your home and its servants to the guests that you 
bring there, and we very heartily and sincerely hope you 
may feel it to be your pleasure and our privilege that you 
come to us again.” 


JupGe HUNTER’s RESPONSE. 

Judge N. G. Hunter of Indiana, in responding on behalf 
of the association, said: 

“IT am pleased to have the privilege of making our ac- 
knowledgments to the very kindly welcome extended to us 
through Judge Moss for this convention in the city of 
Chicago. The address of welcome he delivered has the ring 
in it of sincerity, and coupled with that sincerity is a sug- 
gestion that is worth while for each and all. How different 
one feels to have heard such an address in the way of a 
welcome as compared to the usual perfunctory performance 
that commonly goes with an occasion of this character. 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of this association and in your 
behalf, it is a pleasure for me to make our acknowledg- 
ments to the city of Chicago for this generous welcome. 

I might speak with reference to the growing organization 
now before me and compare the present days and ways with 
the experience of the past. It has been my experience that 
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perhaps nothing in all the course of my business life has 
been coupled with more travail, with more complication 
and more troubles or troublesome questions, both in law 
and in business, than the telephone business. 

Well do I remember when the National association un- 
dertook its organization, that perhaps a hundred was the 
outside limit that it was possible to bring to this city on 
such an occasion, and there came here a spirit of antag- 
onism toward our great competitor that seemed to consume 
the entire time and discussion of our meetings and our con- 
ventions. 

It seemed to be true and in the atmosphere, if you please, 
that our great competitor had no purpose in life except to 
drive us out of the field. Those were the days in which 
it took the courage of the greatest of us to stand firm. We 
were threatened with all conceivable kinds of prosecution 
for infringement of patent and of right. We were threat- 
ened with destruction by reason of being starved from the 
field. Yet still there was that demand in the mind of the 
patronizing public that gave us a certain amount of courage 
and persistence that kept us in the field. 


GROWTH OF INDEPENDENT INDUSTRY. 


From time to time, from year to year, this association, 
not under its present name, but under its former organiza- 
tion and name, met in this city for the purpose of consider- 
ing ways and means whereby we might live and subsist in 
our competition. And time has gone on, until we have 
grown from a mere infant, as it were, creeping upon all 
fours, until we are now a giant in the industrial line, stand- 
ing fourth, according to the statistics of a year or better 
ago, among the great industries of the United States. 

Think of the time when throughout this great nation not 
to exceed 250,000 or 300,000 telephone stations were to be 
found; whereas today, covering a period—a short period, if 
you please—of probably twenty or twenty-one years, we 
now number more than 4,000,000 stations and represent an 
aggregated capital, including that of the Bell company, 
greater than the aggregate indebtedness of the United 
States at the close of the Civil War. 

Think of the great amount of money and labor that has 
been expended in behalf of our enterprise and our industrial 
interests along this line. It is simply appalling. And today 
the amount of money invested in the Independent service 
of the United States perhaps exceeds a billion dollars. 

Young men, who are here before me this afternoon have 
little knowledge, in point of fact, of the troubles your 
fathers have had for the purpose of placing this magni- 
ficent industry upon its feet, and, thank God, you will 
never know the experiences we have had. You have passed 
now to the high level of a comprehensive experience and 
a practical result. It is up to you to take care of this 
magnificent development, and I have no doubt but that 
you will. It is yours. We are glad to commit it to you. 
We have left you something worth while, and I am 
quite certain that you appreciate it. 

Again let me refer to this magnificent city—the star 
of the West—with its magnificent industries. It creates 
a thrill in the mind of every man who comes to this city 
and takes a walk about its magnificent streets and gazes 
on its towering buildings, until we are filled likewise with 
that spirit of progress and aggression that means success 
and will allow nothing to stand in the way of our prog- 
ress in this matter. 

Mr. Chairman, it is quite unnecessary for me to dwell 
upon the advantages of the telephone system. That is a 
matter which has come to stay. It is here for all pur- 
poses. It meets all conditions. We, of the Independent 


interests of the nation, have nothing to do now but to for- 
get our troubles and struggles except as a reminiscence and 
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go forward and conquer the world in the way of telephone 
development. In this respect I might briefly refer—and 
it is a mere reference—to the wonderful progress made 
in the last ten years in the matter of telephony. 

Who could have dreamed a matter of even ten years 
ago, of our ability to transmit the human voice from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Coast? Who could have dreamed 
within the past few years, of the ability to speak from 
one continent, as it were, to the other by reason of wire- 
less telephony? Marvelous! Marvelous, indeed! So mar- 
velous that the ordinary mind fails to comprehend the pos- 
sibilities of this thing. 

In conclusion, let me read only a mere excerpt from 
an expression of President Chas. W. Eliot, of Harvard 
University as follows: 


The Telephone—Messenger of sympathy and love; ser- 
vant of parted friends; consoler of the lonely; bond of the 
scattered family; enlarger of the common life; carrier of 
news and knowledge; instrument of trade and industry; pro- 
moter of mutual acquaintance, of peace and good will among 
men and nations.” 


A rising vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. Moss, on motion 
of Judge Hunter, after which the chair presented Beecher W. 
Waltermire, chairman of the Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
and member of the telephone and telegraph committee of the 
National Association of Railway Commissioners. Commissioner 
Waltermire made an address on the subject “Commission Regu- 
lation of Public Utilities.” In beginning his address, the speaker 
drew a vivid picture of the changes that have taken place in 
the United States in the past 50 years, showing that half a 
century ago two-thirds of the American population were living 
on the farms and only one-third in the cities, whereas now 
these conditions are reversed. The drift of people toward the 
towns and cities has been largely responsible for the develop- 
ment of public utilities. 

Fifty years ago the average citizen got his light from a tal- 
low candle, his water from his own well, his heat from a fire 
fed with wood cut on his own lots, and the telephone and tele- 
graph were unknown. Today, his light, water and heat are 
furnished by public utilities, while the telephone and telegraph 
are considered the common every-day necessities of life. The 
multiplication of utilities has given rise to the necessity for 
regulation by commissions. Corporations dealing in such neces- 
sities and using public streets are compelled by law to serve 
all alike, giving adequate service and the same price to all con- 
sumers. 


CoMMISSIONS AND Pustic UTILITIES. 


When commissions first began to regulate public utilities. 
there was a feeling of hostility on both sides. The speaker 
urged the abolition of this feeling of antagonism and said that 
only harmony should exist between the two forces. The com- 
missions do not want to manage the public utilities, for in 99 
cases out of 100 they probably would not be able to keep the 
corporations out of bankruptcy. Neither do the commissions 
want to take the property of a business man, for, the commis- 
sioner said, no man should be impelled to fight his govern- 
ment. Both the public and the public utility has its well de- 
fined rights. The utility that arrogantly endeavors to charge 
a high price for poor service will not last long; on the other 
hand, the community that tries to oppress a utility will only 
drive them away. 

“The mission of a commission is to stand between the con- 
suming public and the utility,” said Commissioner Waltermire, 
“and see that the public gets good service and that the corpora- 
tion gets a fair deal.” 

Commissioner Waltermire called attention to the danger that 
politics plays in commission regulation and said that economic 
questions cannot be settled at the polls. He also made the point 
that nobody by legislation can get something for nothing. That 
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community which seeks to oppress a utility by unfair legisla- 
tion will surely reap its punishment, for the utility is sure to 
retaliate by furnishing poor service. If the utility by an un- 
fair law, gets an unfair rate, the public will be angry and re- 
sentful and at the next election send to the legislature men who 
will probably confiscate its property. 

In conclusion, the speaker laid emphasis on the assertion that 
regulation should bring harmony between the public and the 
utility. Neither can get along without the other. The address 
was received with much enthusiasm by the convention which 
on motion of Judge Hunter gave Commissioner Waltermire a 
rising vote of thanks. 

President McVey then called A. B. Ingram, a member of the 
Ontario Railway & Municipal Board, Toronto, Canada, who 
addressed the convention and told of the progress made by that 
commission in dealing with telephone problems. The convention 
then adjourned until Thursday morning. 

A reception was tendered to the ladies attending the 
convention, Wednesday afternoon in the Rookwood room, 
at Hotel La Salle. There were about 50 ladies present at 
the reception. It is unnecessary to state that they found 
other matters to talk about than telephone affairs, al- 
though they are, of course, greatly interested and ex- 
ceedingly pleased at the outcome of the efforts in or- 
ganizing the new association. 


SESSION ON ACCOUNTING. 


The Thursday morning session was devoted to the 
subject of accounting. It was opened at 10 o'clock by 
President McVey who then turned the meeting over to 
LeRoy Parker, of Columbus, Ohio, comptroller of the 
Ohio State Telephone Co. There were about 200 in at- 
tendance at the opening of the meeting and this number 
was increased to considerably over 300. This attendance 
indicates the great interest which telephone men are mani- 
festing in accounting matters. 

In his opening remarks, Chairman Parker told of the or- 
ganization of the accountants’ committee which consists of 
Mr. Parker, as chairman; H. L. Reber, St. Louis, Mo.; E. 
'M. Prisk, Hazelton, Pa.; C. A. Bennett, Kansas City, Mo.: 
and A. C. Cragg, St. Paul, Minn. The committee requested 
every state association to send in inquiries relative to ac- 
counting questions. 

Reference was then made to the joint committee on ac- 
counting composed of representatives of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., and the Independent companies 
organized to confer with the officials of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. This committee consists of C. 
A. Heiss, statistician and E. V. Cox, chief accountant of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co.; LeRoy Parker. 
of the Ohio State company; C. A. Bennett, Kansas City, 
Mo., general auditor of the Gary System; H. L. Reber. 
St. Louis, vice-president and general manager of the Kin- 
loch Telephone Co., and A. C. Cragg, St. Paul, auditor of 
the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. The results of 
the work of this committee will probably not be shown 
for about a year. 

Mr. Parker spoke of the cordial relations existing be- 
tween the telephone companies and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. He then introduced Fred W. Sweeney, 
Washington, D. C., chief examiner of accounts of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Mr. Sweeney spoke very 
briefly, stating that co-operation with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is necesary in order that no mistakes be 
made in handling telephone affairs. 

E. M. Prisk, of Hazelton, Pa., briefly discussed depre- 
ciation and the handling of materials and supplies. Ac- 
counting systems, he stated, accomplish a good deal now, 
and will accomplish more within a year. Uniform ac- 


‘ounting is needed, especially as regards depreciation and 
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material and supplies. He advocated the sending in to 
the accountants’ committee of descriptions of the methods 
used by the various companies in order that uniform 
methods might be evolved from them. 

C. A. Bennett was then called upon. He suggested that 
representatives of member companies tell what their in- 
dividual companies are doing with regard to handling re- 
placements and depreciation. 


C. P. Russell, Lincoln, Neb., auditor of the Lincoln Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Co., was then asked by Mr. Parker 
to tell of the practice of the Lincoln company. Mr. Russell 
stated that ordinary repairs should represent the cost of 
keeping the plant in good working condition, other than 
extraordinary repairs and such replacements as become 
necessary because of inadequacy, obsolescence, decay or 
gradual deterioration from natural and usual causes, but 
including routine replacements of inside and interior block 
wires. 

Work of the following character should be reported un- 
der exchange and toll line repair accounts: 


1. Replacement of parts listed as short-lived. 

2. The replacement of minor parts of plant made neces- 
sary by reason of faulty adjustment, excessive strains, me- 
chanical injuries or other minor casualties and the cost 
of recovering salvage on such work. 

3. Testing for locating and clearing trouble, routine 
work intended to prevent trouble such as pulling up slack, 
tightening in guys and resetting any guy stubs, trimming 
trees, straightening poles and cross arms, repairing cords, 
correcting defective contacts in switchboards, keys, etc. 

4. Cleaning and care of switchboards, main and inter- 
mediate distributing frames and central office apparatus. 

5. Cleaning and repairing removed bells, back boards, 
carbor blocks, protectors, removed small switchboards, etc. 

6. Cleaning and adjusting apparatus. 

7. Cleaning subscribers’ station equipment, 
cleaning and inspecting booths. 

8. Adjusting relays and other parts of central office 
equipment. 

9. Inspecting and cleaning manholes. 

10. Testing cables for electrolysis. 

11. Repairing defective cable splices. 

12. Coiling, sorting and splicing wire in stock. 

13. The cost of restoring the condition of property dam- 
aged by storms, floods or nre, except unusual item of this 
character, which will be reported as extraordinary repairs. 


including 


All of these items, Mr. Russell stated, are charged di- 
rect to the maintenance account. As an illustration of 
what is charged to the depreciation account, Mr. Russell 
stated that a pole which had decayed would be charged 
to depreciation reserve. 


A. L. Staderman, of Terre Haute, Ind., was called upon 
to give his ideas relative to the difference between cur- 
rent maintenance and depreciation. The line of demar- 
cation, he stated, is not sharp. The maintenance account 
should be charged in cases where the units of a plant are 
not increased. If the units of the plant are increased the 
charge should be made to the capital account. Mr. Par- 
ker, in commenting upon Mr. Staderman’s remarks, re- 
ferred to the accounts of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and stated that anything which adds to the lon- 
gevity of the plant is a replacement charge. 

J. W. Van Sant, Washington, D. C. examiner of accounts 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, pointed out that 
there is no uniform method among telephone companies, 
of arriving at original costs. He referred to circular No. 
48 which has been sent out to Class A and B companies 
and stated that the Interstate Commerce Commission de- 
sires the companies to show what they are doing. In 
some classes of the plant it is easy to keep the record of 
original cost, while in others it is very difficult. Many 
companies attempt to use average figures. 

Mr. Van Sant referred to station removals and stated 





ee 


that the methods of keeping accounts are not uniform. 
The investment is always growing and the old is written 
off. He stated that amounts as high as $10 and as low 
as 35 cents have been charged in writing off stations. In 
closing, Mr. Van Sant stated that the commission is always 
willing to receive and answer queries relative to at- 
counting. 

J. M. McShane, of Jefferson City, Mo., chief accountant 
of the Missouri Public Service Commission, stated that 
it is the intention of the Missouri commission to make 
its requirements relative to accounting comply with the 
requirements of the Interstate Commerce Commission. In 
referring to the cost of separate exchanges, Mr. McShane 
stated that it is essential to know just what each exchange 


is doing. He discussed questions relating to expenses and 


also the division of tolls, outlining a method which is 
used by one of the Missouri companies. He compli- 
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H. P.- Folsom, Circleville, Ohio, and W. H. Morrison, 
Ashtabula, Ohio,- asked several questions after which. F. 
V. Newman, Grand Rapids, Mich., was called upon for re- 
marks relative to toll lines. He told of compensation on 
toll messages varying from 18 to 40 per cent. 

Mr. Parker then took up a consideration of valuation 
order No. 18 and explained a method of compiling data 
for this report. Mr. Parker spoke of the results accom- 
plished at: Washington and paid Mr. MacKinnon a very 
high. compliment, stating that he was doing more than any 
other man in the United States for Independent telephony. 
Then followed questions and discussions in which W. K. 
McQuown, Sherman, Texas, K. B. Schotte, Kittanning, Pa., 
W. M. Bailey, Richmond, Ind., and W. S. Paca, Oil City, 
Pa., participated. 

E. M. Prisk, Hazelton, Pa., then 
Mr. Parker to summarize the morning’s proceedings. 


was called upon by 


Mr. 
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mented the accountants’ committee and stated that it is 
the most competent in the country. 

Mr. Parker then introduced W. J. Meyers, Washington, 
D. C., statistician of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
but Mr.’Meyers did not make a speech owing to being 
scheduled for a talk ‘at the afternoon session. 

Questions were asked by W. M. Bailey, Richmond, Ind., 
K. B. Schotte, Kittanning, Pa., and R. H. Polk, Memphis, 
Tenn. Mr. Polk’s question referred to the replacement 
of a 25-ft. pole line which might possibly last for six 
months longer, by a 50-pr. cable lead on 30-ft. poles. He 
desired to know whether the charge should be made to de- 
preciation or to the capital account. Mr. Van Sant, in 
answering, stated that two methods were applicable. The 
original investment might be allowed to stand on the 
books and the additional cost charged to the plant ac- 
count. The other method would be to write out the old 
plant and write in the new. 


Prisk stated that the object of the meeting had been ac- 
complished, as discussion of accounting was created. He 
stated that the accountants’ committee will’ endeavor to 
obtain the ideas of telephone companies relative to the 
points discussed and appealed for prompt response to let- 
ters which will be sent out.- ‘This will enable uniform 
methods to be evoived for the handling of accounts. 

He stated that standard methods are necessary in ad- 
dition to a uniform system of accounting and the telephone 
companies can be of great assistance in developing these 
methods. Individual ideas collected will result in the ac- 
complishment of the object desired. The discussion of 
depreciation, Mr. Prisk said, did’ not lead anywhere and 


-would not: even if it had been prolonged for several days. 


In reference to the additions and-reductions from the plant 
the discussion did not result in anything definite being ob- 
tained. 

The morning: session then adjourned. 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session was a little late in convening on 
account of the fact that ex-President William H. Taft had 
made an address before the Chicago Association of Commerce 
at one o’clock in the same hall. President McVey rapped for 
order at 2:45 and called W. H. Bryant of Mobile, Ala., to 
the chair. The session was devoted to papers and dis- 
cussions on “Management.” The first speaker was A. J. 
Shands, traffic manager of the Kinloch Telephone Co. of St. 
Louis, whose topic was “The Traffic Manager From His 
Own Viewpoint.” Mr. Shand’s paper follows: 


THE TRAFFIC MANAGER. 


“The title ‘Traffic Manager,’ as applied in various lines 
of business, is the position that is responsible for the han- 
dling of the business of a company that passes through 
the several arteries of that company’s system. Therefore, 
when applied to the traffic manager of a telephone com- 
pany, it means directly that he is responsible for the busi- 
ness, or to be more definite, the connections that the em- 
ployes in his department are called upon to put up for the 
public. These connections are what the public agrees 
to pay for when they rent a telephone and what the com- 
pany agrees to furnish or deliver to the public when they 
contract with them for service. 


The duties of the traffic manager in this case are clearly 
defined: He must see that the connections are handled 
according to modern methods, which include speed of an- 
swer, accuracy in connection and courtesy at all times. To 
accomplish all of these all the time and at no time sacrifice 
one at the expense of, or for accomplishment of, an- 
other is where the work of the traffic manager comes in. 
Analyze’ each one carefully and you will find accuracy in 
connection the greatest factor, for when you have this it 
is easier to maintain the others. Speed of answer to the 
calling party goes a long way to make up good telephone 
service, but it is by no means.all that there is to it. Don’t 
ever think that a subscriber rents a telephone and pays 
for it just to see how fast an operator can answer him. 

To keep the answering service fast is an admirable qual- 
ity in any system, but it must not.be done at the expense 
of accuracy and courtesy. What the company’s subscriber 
really wants is connection with the number called for. He 
expects, and has a right to expect, courteous treatment 
in his dealings with the company in whatever department 
he may have occasion to call. This, briefly, is the duty of 
the traffic manager, so far as the public is concerned, but 
it is by no means a description of his work. He must 
deliver to the public a service that is satisfactory to all, 
or at least to a very large majority. And he must do it 
at a profitable cost to the company. 

It is not possible to give a figure for the cost of operat- 
ing per line, subscriber, or station, per thousand calls 
or toll ticket, as the wage scale and methods of operating 
are so very different when the necessities of multi-office 
system in a large city are compared with the systems used 
in rural districts. There is, however, or should be, about 
the same ratio between the gross revenue, expenses and 
profits in one as in the other. 

In a system of sufficient size, where the management 
has recognized the value of having a traffic manager to 
look after that branch of the business, it is up to him to 
make a showing. What must he do? He must handle the 
traffic of that company more satisfactorily to the public at 
a reduced cost, or at a cost not greater than it was before 
he took up the work: ‘This is not always an easy thing to 
do, and sometimes impossible. Some persons have greater 
ability to do things than others. But even so, there is a 


limit to human capabilities. This limit must be recognized 
by the traffic manager if he expects to-maintain any stand- 
You can give an operator a number of 


ard of service. 
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calls to handle per hour and maintain a certain standard of 
service, but you can not increase her load any appreciable 
amount and expect to maintain the same standard unless 
you give her an improved system to do it with. 

You may take the men who have specialized in the traf- 
fic end of the telephone business and you will find their 
ideas, figures for averages and loads, and their methods 
much the same. They can all learn something from each 
other. Go beyond the man who has specialized and take 
the person who looks after the traffic of the smaller sys- 


tems and so on down to the little country exchange. This 
person, whoever it may be, is and is not the traffic 
manager. He may give that part of the work some at- 


tention, and on the other hand he may not. As the system 
decreases in size, the greater are his number of duties, 
until you find him with the title of manager, and his duties 
inciude not only traffic, but every branch of the business, 
from general manager to doing everything that is to be 
done. 


The fact that his operators are not more familiar with 
operating methods and do not show a greater tendency 
for co-operation and system in their work is his fault, but 
he is not to be blamed. He does not know a great deal 
about it himself, so how can it be expected of him to teach 
someone else? It is not my intention to criticize the man- 
ager of the small exchange for his traffic work. It is to be 
hoped that the more experienced men in the business will 
show a greater realization of the necessity of co-operating 
with the operating man, manager, or the operator, who- 
ever is the one in the systems in small towns, and give 
them the benefit of their experience. 

Connections with these exchanges are of great impor- 
tance to the larger companies. Although there have been 
some operators’ district meetings for the purpose of bet- 
tering conditions and efforts made toward standardizing 
operating methods, there still is a big field for work of 
this kind. 

How many of you exchange managers or traffic man- 
agers have talked with your operators and explained to 
them why their work should be done this way or that 
way? How many of you have ever talked with your toll 
operators and explained to them in detail what a toll 
ticket means to your company—what their efforts in com- 
pleting a call means in increasing the revenue of your 
office? How many of you have ever talked with your 
operators and shown them clearly that every through 
call means something toward your earnings? Do they un- 
derstand that your share of the line mileage, sometimes, is 
greater in dollars and cents than another call that orig- 
inates with one of your subscribers? 


GETTING THE Facts. 


All operators, local and toll, should be thoroughly 
familiar with the idea, ‘get the facts’ of a call. The 
facts, as suggested by a moment’s thought, often mean 
more to your company and to the service in general than 
the frequent and usual method of operators to take care 
of their calls first and let the “other office” take care of 
theirs. 

Bear in mind that your operator is the saleslady of your 
company and, if properly considered and instructed, she 
can do a great deal toward increasing your business. She 
must be taught to remember always that she is one end 
of the connection only and that frequently through her 
efforts the connection is a success or a failure. She should 
be taught the meaning of traffic over lines and- should 
know what is meant when you speak of ‘line loads’ or 
other traffic terms. She should be encouraged to suggest 
information regarding overloaded circuits and to bring out 
defects in the service. When a traffic study is made of 
any particular line, she should be given such information 
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as is necessary to make her fully understand what is being 
done. If you will tell your operators what you are trying 
to accomplish and what the object of your study is, you 
surely will get more accurate results 

Do not overlook the fact that your service is your best 
advertising medium and should not be neglected. To do 
these things, and others, is the duty of the traffic manager, 
or that person who is looking after the traffic of a com- 
pany. It is hoped that through some method of co-opera- 
tion and standardization the traffic end of the telephone 
business throughout the country will do its share for 
the company’s investors, which is nothing more than give 
a service that is satisfactory to the public and at a cost 
remunerative to the company.” 


STATISTICIAN MEYERS’ REMARKS. 


While waiting for the appearance of others on the pro- 
gram, the convention listened to a short but interesting 
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pressed upon the convention the importance of a uniform 
interpretation by all such corporations of the rules gov- 
erning the compilation of such reports. In the old days. 
the auditor’s chief business was the passing upon bills and 
accounts paid out by the company, but under present con- 
ditions his duty reaches far beyond this point. 

Mr. Meyers said that the first consideration of the com- 
mission was to see that the public was given good service, 
and, second, that the corporation furnishing the service 
was granted ample revenue for the same. The items of 
rates charged the public and the profit earned by the com- 
pany are also very essential matters. The speaker warmly 
endorsed the appointment of special committees by the 
telephone association to consider these subjects, and urged 
the telephone men to co-operate with these committees in 
every possible way. 

LeRoy Parker, comptroller of the Ohio State Telephone 
Co., then took the platform and spoke on the topic, “The 
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talk from Statistician Meyers, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. He discussed the importance of the auditor 
from the standpoint of the government commission, and 
pointed out that 25 years ago, when the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was established, there were no uniform 
rules for the filing of reports by railroads and other cor- 
porations under the jurisdiction of that body. The data 
and information supplied was, therefore, more or less of 
a haphazard nature. 

In 1906 an amendment was made to the law, prescribing 
what should be contained in such reports, and this has 
led to magnifying the importance of the position of auditor 
in all companies that are required to report to the com- 
mission. Now that the telephone companies have come 
under the supervision of the commission, the auditor and 
accountant of the company engaged in interstate telephone 
service have also become important factors in the business. 

The speaker laid great emphasis on the necessity for 
reliable information from telephone companies, and im- 


Auditor—From His Own Viewpoint.” Mr. Parker called 
attention to the increased value placed on the subject of 
accounting by all the up-to-date telephone companies in re- 
cent years. Not long ago, he said, the bookkeeping and 
accounting departments of the telephone company were 
least considered, but now they play very essential parts. 

The well-conducted accounting department should an- 
ticipate the needs of the engineering, traffic and manage- 
ment branches of the industry, and be of great assistance 
in many ways. The most interesting portion of Mr. Park- 
er’s talk was his eulogy on the “Big Four of Ohio,” as 
he termed them. He named them in the following order: 
S. G. McMeen, Frank L. Beam, Frank A. Davis and C. Y. 
McVey, and each name was loudly applauded by the mem- 
bers of the convention. 

L. E. Hurtz, general manager of the Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. of Lincoln, Neb., read an interesting 
paper on “The Plant Superintendent From the General 
Manager’s Viewpoint.” 
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Specialization in industries today was pointed out by Mr. 
Hurtz. Only in the last few years has specialization in 
the telephone field developed, from the rather small com- 
panies to the large companies. Mr. Hurtz outlined the 
corporate organization of large companies. In referring 
to the operating department, the geographical and func- 
tional organizations were discussed by departments and 
the specialization indicated. The organization chart of the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. and its application to 
large and small companies were shown. The paper pre- 
sented by Mr. Hurtz will be published in a future issue of 
TELEPHONY. 

Harry N. Tolles, of Sheldon School, briefly discussed the 
methods of his school. The air, he said, is charged with mil- 
itarism. War has its message—the Revolutionary war taught 
independence, while the present war is teaching preparedness. 

The spirit of the age is to help and to boost. Mr. Tolles 
also spoke of the value of co-operation between the employer 
and employe. The executive is really a teacher. When you 
come on time, he said, you teach punctuality. Teach more by 
example, he urged, than by precept. Among other things he 
said that there are three phases of the mind: Think, remember 
and imagine. 

The afternoon session then adjourned. 


A Great BANQUET. 


The banquet held Thursday evening was the greatest banquet 
of any telephone convention. It was honored by the presence 
of ex-President William Howard Taft and ex-Governor Robert 
B. Glenn, of North Carolina. There were about 500 persons 
present. During the progress of the banquet a musical pro- 
gram was rendered by the American Operatic Quartet, the Ox- 
ford Quartet, Stevens Homeville Quartet, and Goldsmith’s or- 
chestra. Altogether there was evident the spirit of harmony 
and good fellowship. 

At about 9 o’clock President C. Y. McVey called for order 
and introduced the former presidents of the Independent asso- 
ciations who were seated at the speakers’ table. They were: 
P. C. Holdoegel, N. G. Hunter, Theodore Gary, A. C. Linde- 
muth, Frank H. Woods, E. B. Fisher and Manford Savage. 
In introducing Toastmaster S. G. McMeen, President McVey 
referred to him as “my boss in everyday business.” 

For that reason he had intended to tell all the mean things 
about him that he possibly could think of but when the time 
came to think up these things, he could think of not a single 
mean thing about the toastmaster, which tribute was received 
with applause. 

Toastmaster McMeen then briefly introduced Hon. Robert B. 
Glenn who spoke on the topic, “Our Country, Its Dangers and 
Possibilities.” Mr. Glenn proved himself to be an orator and 
delivered a most inspiring address. 

Upon the conclusion of Mr. Glenn’s speech, Mr. McMeen 
stated that a surprise was in store for the telephone men and 
women. He announced that the banquet would be honored 
with an address by Wm. Howard Taft, ex-president of the 
United States. In the interval before former-President Taft’s 
arrival, L. E. Morier, of the Naugle Pole & Tie Co., presented 
some very clever impersonations of Hebrew and Swedish 
characters. 

The Stevensville Home Quartet aided in making the time 
pass rapidly and just as Toastmaster McMeen was expressing 
the embarrassment of the committee over the non-arrival of 
the distinguished guest of the evening, Mr. Taft arrived, and 
was tendered a great ovation. Mr. McMeen lost no time in 
presenting the former president. 

“I am glad to be with men who are facilitating communica- 
tion between men and women,” said Mr. Taft, “and am glad 
to see that they are young men.” He referred to the ease 
with which we accustom ourselves to luxury and that thought 
he said arises everytime he looks at a telephone. It has, how- 
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ever, passed beyond the stage of a luxury, owing to the lower 
rates due to competition. 

“Everybody ought to have a telephone. You come close to 
the people. You know when they are short and when they are 
not. You are a pulse.” 

Mr. Taft then sounded a warning against over-expansion 
due to the business which is resulting from the great war. 
“Our present prosperity,” he said, “is at the expense of the 
nations now at war. Don’t lose sight of that fact. Don’t let 
us lose ourselves in thought that we ought not to be careful.” 

The ex-president then delivered a most inspiring and prac- 
tical talk on preparedness which made a deep impression upon 
the listeners. Mr. Taft is a strong advocate of a larger navy 
and thoroughly convinced everyone that it is the navy which 
should be strengthened. Said Mr. Taft: 

“Militarism is practically impossible. It is against the spirit 
of the people. The navy is not an instrument of militarism 
unless it is supported by a large army. A navy is only an in- 
strument of defense. First get a navy because it is the first 
instrument to make use of our isolation.” 

The former president’s arguments were practical and straight 
to the point and were listened to with the closest of attention. 
His speech will be published in full in another issue. 

After the singing of “My Country ’Tis of Thee,” Toastmas- 
ter McMeen announced the program complete. 

In the Chicago Herald on Friday morning “A Bab Ballad” 
written by Harlan E. Babcock, was published. The ballad is 
as follows: 


Independent delegates 
From each and every state 
’Phone men of the rank and file, 
By some esteemed as great— 
Here for yearly brotherfest 
And get-together meet, 
To boost the Independent game, 
To frolic and to eat! 
As up-to-date receivers of 
Rare viands they convened 
In banquet hall, LaSalle, last night, 
And left the feed-board cleaned. 
They speechified, sang rousing songs, 
Hurrahed and sang again, 
And every time the yodeling stopped 
The choir would drone “Amen!” 
Magnetos all were working fine, 
Each switchboard was in rhyme; 
No busy signals, wires all free— 
Some grand, magnolious time! 





’Twas a wonderful occasion, 

Marked by unrestrained elation. 
There was music, a plethora—operatic, 

Of the host in joy a-swimmin’ 

Full five score were lovely women— 
Heaven’s foils for gallant fighters— 

Men of brawn and men of brain. 


‘ %9 


‘rag’ and plain. 


Sam McMeen, a royal fellow, 
Got them all to feeling mellow 
When, as master of the toasting, he indulged in eloquence. 
Robert Glenn, of Nawth Ca’lina, 
Fawmah gov-nah, gave as fine a 
Tribute to the clan and country as you’d care to hear—im- 
mense! 


But the big noise of the “phonefest”— 
Speech of moment and alone best— 
Was a talk of our ex-président, viz.: William Howard Taft. 
Him they gave a great ovation; 
Cheered his Uncle Sam oration. 
At his digs at Teddy Roosevelt, the 
Terrible, they laughed. 


Charles McVey, big chief, presided, 


And the following decided 
He was O. K. to the letter: Bunnie Bean, H. B. McMeal, 


Fargo (Hi), Art Overshiner, 
Fuller, Fisher (who is finer?), 
Gary, Hunter, Beam and Dagger—business pals, come woe, 
come weal! 
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The session Friday morning was devoted to the general topic 
of standardization. President McVey called the meeting to or- 
der about 10:30, at which time there were about 150 in the 
room. W. H. Bryant, first vice-president, was called upon to 
preside. Judge Hunter made an announcement relative to the 
work of the resolutions committee, and then spoke at some 
length regarding the war tax on telephone messages. 


THE STANDARDIZATION SESSION. 


The meeting then considered the subject of standardization. 
R. V. Achatz, instructor in telephone engineering, Purdue Uni- 
versity, LaFayette, Ind., spoke on the topic, “What the Stand- 
ardization Committee Has Done.” Mr. Achatz stated that the 
committee had gathered together a large mass of information, 
and, after much discussion and hard work, boiled it down and 
published the results in the bulletin entitled ‘Tentative Stand- 
ards of Telephonic Transmission.” 

This bulletin refers only to central office and subscribers’ 
equipment, as outlined in last week’s issue of TELEPHONY. The 
current supply on zero loop resistance and also on long distance 
to local connections was discussed by the speaker and other 
points set forth in the bulletin considered. In closing Mr. 
Achatz advocated careful study of the bulletin, stating that it 
is a great step toward better transmission on the lines of Inde- 
pendent companies. 

Fred J. Heavens, Pittsburgh, Pa., formerly service engineer 
of the Western Pennsylvania Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, was called upon and made a brief talk, saying among 
other things that telephony from the Independent standpoint 
is the least standardized of any industry and that there are 
great possibilities in that direction. 

“What the Adoption of Standards Means to Operating Com- 
panies,” was the subject of an interesting paper by W. H. Hay, 
service engineer of the Western Pennsylvania Independent 
Telephone Association. 

“The adoption of standards,” said Mr. Hay, “is a matter of 
most vital importance to Independent operating companies, and 
the direct benefits to be realized by them as a result of such 
action cannot be too highly estimated.” This assertion, he 
stated, is based on the observation of one who has had the 
opportunity of studying conditions over a considerable territory 
in which all kinds of Independent plants as regards size, de- 
sign, efficiency and degree of competition are included. Cases 
were cited to illustrate how conformity to standards recom- 
mended in the bulletin has produced a direct and immediate 
beneficial effect. 

In referring to substation equipment, he stated that the chief 
cause of poor transmission could probably be attributed to in- 
efficient transmitters. Co-operation with the Independent manu- 
facturers, and the production of equipment and apparatus guar- 
anteed to fulfill the transmission requirements of the stand- 
ardization committee, and so certified by it through the co- 
operation of the United States Bureau of Standards at Wash- 
ington, will assure the Independent operator that the proper 
transmission element will be embodied in any new central office 
equipment installed. 

Citation of cases was made by Mr. Hay to show the neces- 
sity of standards for the outside exchange plant. Poor main- 
tenance and inspection methods were stated to be another seri- 
ous source of transmission loss and impairment of service. 
Standardization of operating practice is most essential, and, al- 
though considerable advancement has already been made, a wide 
diversity of methods still exists in the Independent field. Mr. 
Hay’s paper will be published in a future issue of TELEPHONY. 

The next address was made by Arthur Bessey Smith, consult- 
ing electrical engineer, Automatic Electric Co., Chicago, who 
spoke on the subject, “What the Adoption of Standards Means 
to Manufacturers.” The main idea which Mr. Smith set forth is 
that standardization will act as a tonic to manufacturers, as it 
gives them something clear cut and definite with which they can 
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work. Most representative manufacturers have already been 
making apparatus which meets the standardization requirements, 
The adoption of standards will mean minor changes in the 
equipment, but in the main are very well met. The manufac- 
turers are heartily in sympathy with the movement. 

“What the Adoption of Standards Means to the Independent 
Telephone Business as a Whole,” was the topic upon which 
H. D. Currier, chief engineer of the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co., spoke. The United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Mr. Currier stated, has no standardization com- 
mittee. The bulletin of tentative standards, as drawn up by 
the old committee, is evidence of the need for such a commit- 
tee, in the new association. Standardization, he stated, means 
plain good management. Transmission is only one phase of 
standardization. Construction standards would be enough to 
keep one body busy for a long time, while traffic is a subject 
which would never be finished. Engineering standards applied 
to telephone properties, is a subject appalling to contemplate. 

Mr. Currier does not know of a telephone engineer who owns 
a telephone property. He does, however, know of commercial 
men who own telephone plants but they were forced into it. 
It is the duty of telephone engineers to show the management 
what economies must be practiced in order to operate a plant 
efficiently. Standardization means defined working of a prop- 
erty properly presented to the management. In closing Mr. 
Currier referred to transmission as entering into the develop. 
ment of operating rules to a great extent. 


Work or U. S. BurEAu oF STANDARDS. 


Dr. Frank A. Wolff, of Washington, D. C., spoke on the sub- 
ject, “The United States Bureau of Standard.” The history 
of the bureau dates back to 1891 and at that time the bureau 
dealt with pounds, yards, bushels and their divisions. Dr. 
Wolff told of the number of employes of the bureau and the 
buildings occupied. He stated that the United States possesses 
the largest standardization laboratory in the world. It has two 
branches, in addition to the Washington laboratories, one at 
Pittsburgh and one at the works of the Atlas Cement Co. An 
outline of the work of the bureau was then given and extracts 
presented from the directors’ report which showed the activities 
of the bureau in relation to electrical matters. 


GENERAL DISCUSSIONS. 

H. B. Folsom, Circleville, Ohio, heartily commended the 
work of the United States Bureau of Standards which had 
been so ably described by Dr. Wolff. Mr. Folsom advocated a 
standardization of men for service upon the various commis- 
sions. 

W. C. Polk, of Kansas City, Mo., was called upon and stated 
that he was heartily in sympathy with the standardization 
movement. The work should be continued so that that already 
done should not be lost. There is chance for improvement in 
large and small companies and it is important to correct con- 
ditions as soon as possible. 

E. B. Fisher then took the floor and spoke of the value of 
standards and what may be accomplished through them. 

Mr. Fisher was followed by Francis Dagger, Toronto, 
Canada, telephone expert of the Ontario Railway & 
Municipal Board. Mr. Dagger said he had attended all 
the national meetings, but the present one has been the 
most inspiring, and is greater and better than any of its 
predecessors. He spoke of the change in sentiment among 
Independent telephone men, there being less time taken up 
in fighting, and more time given to subjects of practical 
importance to telephone managers. He reviewed briefly 
the telephone work in Canada during the past year, and 
concluded by saying that he believed the United States 
is entering on an era of great prosperity in which all will 
share. 

He urged the members of this new association to take 
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advantage of the coming good times, and give the asso- 
ciation their hearty support in order that the best inter- 
ests of all Independents might be served. Service, he 
said, should be the text and guide, and the slogan of Inde- 
pendent telephone men should be: “Each for all and all 
for each.” 

L. E. Hurtz, general manager of the Lincoln (Neb.) 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., said the new association 
should be congratulated on the results accomplished dur- 
ing the past few days, and, as he sees it, the future is 
bright with promise. He was glad to note that the tech- 
nical sessions were given more attention on the program 
and were well attended. The ideas brought out at these 
sessions are of practical value to telephone managers, and 
the discussion on standardization, rates, valuation, etc., is 
of lasting value. 

H. E. Bradley, Philadelphia, secretary of the Eastern 
Traffic Association, spoke of the necessity of standardiza- 
tion, and said that beyond standardization there must be 
co-operation—co-operation between the men and the offi- 
cers of a company, between the company and the public, 
the company and the service commission, the company and 
the state association. There also should be co-operation 
between the state associations and the national association. 
The new United States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, with the proper co-operation of the individuals and 
the state associations, will bring a great measure of unity 
and help to all Independent telephone men. 

R. H. Polk, general manager of the Memphis (Tenn.) 
Telephone Co., spoke of the conditions in the South, and 
more especially of his company’s relationship with the Postal 
Telegraph-Cable Co., and the development of the toll lines 
throughout the South over the Postal’s wires. During 
the past summer his company, through Postal connection, 
has been able to reach Little Rock, Pine Bluff, Texarkana, 
Hot Springs, Helena and other Arkansas points; Shreve- 
port and Alexandria, La.; Dallas, and other Texas points; 
Birmingham, Ala.; Tripoli, Miss.; Nashville and Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Atlanta, Rome and Savannah, Ga.; Charles- 
ton and Columbia, N. C.; Spartansburg, S. C.; Richmond, 
Va.; Washington, D. C.; and many other points in the 
states named. Just recently a line has been opened, con- 
necting Memphis with St. Louis and Cairo. 

These Postal connections, he said, have been of great ad- 
vantage in the up-building of the local service. The Inde- 
pendent rates for three-minute service are about 20 per 
cent. less than Bell rates, and the Independent service over 
these lines is better and faster than the Bell, as all lines 
are transposed, and the circuits are No. 8 and No. 9 copper. 
He said he understood the Postal company is preparing for 
the use of its lines for telephone long distance service in 
connection with the Independent companies. 

N. G. Hunter, chairman of the resolutions committee, 
submitted its report to the convention. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


The three following resolutions were reported favorably to 
the convention with the recommendation of the committee that 
they be adopted: 

Whereas, The federal congress has delegated to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the power to prescribe systems of 
accounts for telephone companies, and 

Whereas, The Interstate Commerce Commission, among 
other things, has determined the fiscal year for telephone com- 
panies to be the calendar year, and 

Whereas, Some of the several state commissions have re- 
quired the filing of annual reports, having a different fiscal 
year, and 

Whereas, Such practice creates confusion, prevents uniform 
comparisons, and causes unnecessary expense, 
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Be It Resolved, That this, the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, in convention assembled in Chicago, 
Ill., this tenth day of December, 1915, do and hereby does re- 
spectfully petition the commissions of the several states to pre- 
scribe a fiscal year for telephone companies to be the calendar 
year, and 

Be It Further Resolved, That the secretary of this conven- 
tion be, and he hereby is, instructed to transmit copies of these 
resolutions to the secretaries of the several state commissions. 

Resolved, That the association express its hearty appreciation 
to the committee in charge of the banquet for the excellent and 
enjoyable program furnished the members of the association 
and visitors on the evening of December 9. 

Resolved, That we sincerely thank the management of the 
Hotel LaSalle for the splendid treatment extended to the mem- 
bers of the association during the convention. 

They were adopted unanimously. 


RESOLUTION RELATING TO STANDARDS. 


W. H. Bryant submitted the following resolution for the 
consideration of the convention. 

Whereas, There is a well recognized and urgent need for 
the establishment of an official standard for the measurement 
of efficiency of telephonic speech transmission of uniform value 
throughout the United States, and 

Whereas, Suitable facilities should be provided by the gov- 
ernment for the certification of the standards and measuring 
apparatus employed by telephone utilities, manufacturers of 
telephone apparatus and equipment and others interested in 
telephonic measurements; and for the determination of the 
electrical constants and the performance of telephone apparatus 
and equipment, and 

Whereas, Such work, undertaken by the federal government 
would, in addition redound to the benefit of the millions of 
telephone users throughout the United States through improved 
telephone service, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That the United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association in convention assembled, does here- 
by request the Congress of the United States to appropriate 
such funds as may be necessary to enable the United States 
Bureau of Standards to carry out such work. 

Be It Further Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the Secretary of Commerce and to the Director 
of the United States Bureau of Standards for presentation to 
the proper congressional committees. 

Inasmuch as the resolution raises questions involving expense, 
scientific knowledge, ways and means and operating and public 
policy propositions of such magnitude, the committee referred 
the matter to the board of directors for final action. This 
disposition was concurred in by the ‘convention. 

This finished the last day’s business sessions of the con- 
vention. Before adjournment, President McVey asked for 
the co-operation of all Independent telephone men for the 
new association, and predicted a successful year for the 
united organization. 





A Growing Iowa Company. 

An interesting visitor to the convention was B. H. Van Vleet, 
general superintendent of the newly organized Farmers & 
Merchants Telephone Co., of Hawarden, Iowa. This company 
has an authorized capital stock of $750,000. At present it op- 
erates 10 exchanges and has a total of 4,500 telephones in its 
system. The last exchange added to the company’s system was 
that at Ireton, Iowa. This exchange has 600 subscribers and 
was formerly owned by D. A. Wheeler. The system is now 
comprised of exchanges at Hawarden, Catsworth, Akron, West- 
field, Ireton, Howe, Boyden, Hudson, Ellsworth and Big 
Springs, Iowa. W. J. Brownell is president of the company, 
John Lindberg, vice-president, and L. G. Brownell, secretary 
and treasurer. 

















“Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
lis Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 

247. Why does a good magnetic circuit (one of low re- 
luctance) in connection with the proper coil insure a high in- 
ductance reactance? 

248. What is meant by switchboard cross talk? 

249. What is the so-called armored drop structure? 

250. When is a relay contact required on the magneto line 
drop? 

251. Why does not the prevention of cross talk enter into 
the design of common battery target signals to the same extent 
it does into the design of magneto drops? 

252. Why is the enclosed form of electromagnet preferable 
to the horseshoe magnet for use in common battery target 
signals ? ; 

253. Trace the magnetic circuit of the target signal shown 
in Fig. 106-C. 

CHAPTER XII. The Central Office (Continued). 


254. The sensibility of the magneto line drop or signal—tIn 
connection with the study of the magneto line equipment, it is 
extremely important to consider the effect of the resistance of 
the drop or signal. Each design of drop or signal has its own 
characteristics. Some are more sensitive than others in a me- 
chanical sense and some make up for a more or less defective 
mechanical design by an excellent electrical design. For this 
reason it is not always safe to assume that drops or signals 
having the same ohmic resistance, are alike in all their other 
properties; in fact the actual ohmic resistance of the drop or 
signal is not of great importance. 

The important item to know in passing judgment on any 
given design, is the sensibility; in other words, to know what 
is the least current in amperes that will satisfactorily operate 
the drop or signal. If the magnetic circuit is of low reluctance, 
it is evident that the number of ampere-turns may be kept at 
a low point and the resistance increased. In such a case the 
drop or signal will be operated by a weaker current in amperes 
than would otherwise be the case. 

If the magnetic circuit is of higher reluctance, more current 
will be required to secure the necessary ampere-turns, and the 
resistance must be lower. The lower resistance means that in 
so far as the signal resistance enters into the total loop resist- 
ance of the circuit, the current flowing will be increased—as- 
suming for the moment that the generator has the same voltage 
in all cases. On this basis, alone, it would be reasonable to 
conclude that the drop or signal working at the highest resist- 
ance is the most sensitive. 

255. Line conditions and resistances of signal_—There is an- 
other very important aspect to this matter, however. It is the 


relative ease with which the various resistances of signal may 
be shunted out by line conditions. Suppose, for instance, that 
the insulation between the two sides of a certain magneto line 
is only 5,000 ohms, due to wet weather or other unfavorable 
conditions. If a drop measuring 1,000 ohms is connected to 
this line, it will be robbed of its proper quota of signaling cur- 
rent by the low insulation condition on the line. If the sig- 
naling current were direct, the drop would only receive 5/6ths 
of the ringing current from the calling telephone. Under the 
same conditions a drop having a resistance of only 200 ohms 
would receive 25/26ths, or practically all the calling current. 

In giving consideration to this phase of the matter of drop 
resistance, it should also be remembered that the resistance 
between the two sides of a telephone circuit is practically 
non-inductive. Therefore, the ringing current from the call- 
ing subscriber’s telephone would not be divided between the 
path of leakage across the line and the drop, as it would 
be in the case of direct current. But the drop, owing to its 
inductance and the fact that the calling current is alter- 
nating, would receive still Jess than the relative share the ohmic 
resistances might promise. In other words, since the cur- 
rent on the line is alternating in character, the inductance re- 
actance or self induction of the drop would increase the ap- 
parent resistance of its winding. This would prevent it from 
receiving as much of the line current as it would receive if the 
line current were direct instead of alternating. 

256. Line conditions and effect on common battery line relay 
and target signals—The same line conditions have a somewhat 
different effect on the resistance of common battery line relays 
and target signals. For the purpose of enabling the subscriber 
to call the exchange at any time desired, the line relay or sig- 
nal is connected to the line circuit in series with the exchange 
common battery. When the receiver of the telephone is rest- 
ing on its hook, the circuit through the relay or signal wind- 
ing is open under normal conditions and there is no flow of 
current. If the circuit between the two wires should be closed 
in any way, there would occur a flow of current and the re- 
lay or signal would be energized, giving the operator a signal. 

It has been shown that the strength of the magnetic flux 
in the core of an electromagnet depends upon the ampere turns 
in the winding and also upon the reluctance of the entire mag- 
netic circuit. In other words, the number of magnetic lines of 
force in any magnetic circuit is directly proportional to the mag- 
neto-motive force and inversely proportional to the reluctance of 
that circuit. The magneto-motive force is the magnetizing force 
and is determined by the ampere turns. It has also been shown 


that when there is no air gap included in a magnetic circuit, the 
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reluctance of that circuit is lower than it would be if all or any 
part of the magnetic circuit were composed of air. The ap- 
plication of these facts to the action of the common battery 
relay or signal is as follows: 

When the relay is in a normal de-energized condition the 
armature is some distance from the pole of the core and the 
reluctance of the magnetic circuit of the relay is greater than 
it would be if the armature were closer to the pole. If the 
armature, on the other hand, has been pulled up and is rest- 
ing close to the pole of the relay, the magnetic circuit will 
have a lower reluctance than before. 

In the first case, the low insulation on the line will permit 
the same strength of current to flow through the relay winding 
as it will in the latter case. In the first case, also, the mag- 
netic flux in the magnetic circuit of the relay will not be as 
strong as it will in the second case. This is because of the 
air gap between the pole and the armature which increases the 
reluctance of the magnetic circuit. Therefore, when the arma- 
ture is up, the strength of current that will suffice to retain it 
in that position would not pull it up from its normal posi- 
tion. 

257. Some false persistent signals—This gives rise to the 
annoying condition on some common battery lines in which a 
momentary short of the line, due to the swinging together of 
the wires in a slack span, pulls up the line relay or signal. 
When the wires swing apart again, there may be enough leak- 
age on the line due to low insulation, to hold the armature 
up until the operator plugs in on the answering jack and 
opens the battery circuit to the relay winding. . 

Another instance of the same sort occurs in the case of the 
supervisory relays in the common battery cord circuit. These 
relays are, of course, energized during conversation by the 
talking current for the subscriber’s transmitter. When the 
conversation has been finished and the receivers replaced on 
their hooks, if there is low insulation on the line circuit, the 
leakage through the relay winding may be sufficient to retain 
the armatures in the operated position. The subscriber is un- 
able, in such a case, to give the disconnect signal to the oper- 
ator by releasing the supervisory relay armature. 

258. The types of relays—lIt is true that there are almost 
as many different types of relays required in the modern com- 
mon battery switchboard as there are functions to be covered 
in the operation of the component circuits. For instance, there 
are line relays, supervisory relays, and cut-off relays—all of 
which are designed to be operated by direct current. There 
are also trunk relays, pilot relays, and alternating current re- 
lays, the latter being designed to operate when alternating cur- 
rent of the proper character is sent into their windings. There 
are also polarized relays which respond to current in one direc- 
tion but not to current in another. 

Each of these classes of relays has its own characteristics 
and must conform to the peculiarities of the service in which 
it is to be used. In automatic and semi-automatic equipment, 
there is also required the so-called slow-acting or sluggish re- 
lay. This is slow only in one direction—the release. It is not 
possible to construct a relay that will be noticeably slow in 
pulling up. The operation of all these different types of relays 
depends, however, on the same basic principles. 


259. The line relay—In all common battery switchboards 
equipped with lamp signals, the relay in series with the line cir- 
cuit, energized by the current flow following the removal of 
the calling subscriber’s receiver from the hook, is called the 
line relay. A statement of the essentials to be covered in the 
design of the line relay would begin just as the similar state- 
ment in regard to the magneto drop began, with “sensibility 
to calling current.” In the case of the line relay, the calling 
current flows from the exchange rather than from the sub- 
scriber’s telephone. 

In the early common battery switchboards, everything was 
sacrificed in the design of the line relay to the matter of in- 
suring its operation as a controlling device for the line lamp 
circuit. This meant that a large current was used through the 
winding, and, since the mechanical dimensions of the relay were 
limited, the wire of the winding was rather coarse and the re- 
sistance somewhat low. In the first common battery exchanges 
there were installed line relays of very low resistance. In 
order to touch upon the advance in the later design of relays, 
it will be profitable to glance for a moment at the structure 
of these old-time relays which have become obsolete. 

(To be continued.) 





Program for South Dakota Convention. 

The South Dakota Independent Telephone Association has 
announced the following program to be carried out at its 13th 
annual convention, to be held at the Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls, 
December 15 and 16: 

WEDNESDAY MorninG SESSION. 

Registration. 

Applications for membership. 

Payment of dues. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Addresses of welcome, by Mayor Hon. Geo. H. Burnside and 
Terry M. Gibbs, secretary of the Commercial Club. 

Response, by Hon.-C. B. Kennedy. 

President’s annual address, by J. A. Steninger. 

Appointment of committees. 

Resolutions and amendments. 


EvENING SESSION. 
Open parliament. 
THuRSDAY MornING SESSION. 
Address, by Stanley R. Edwards, Technical Editor, TeLepH- 


ONY. 

Addresses by members of South Dakota Railroad Commission. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. | 

“Public Service and the Relations of Public Service Corpora- 
tions to the Public,” by Governor Frank M. Byrne. 

Report on legislation and taxes, by H. P. Hartwell. 

“Auditing for the Smaller Companies,” by B. H. Van Vliet, 
Hawarden, Iowa. 

“Publicity and the Public,” by Frank C. Builta. 

“Collections,” by J. Wilson. 

General discussion. 

Business session. 

EvENING SESSION. 
Banquet. 
Theater party, guests of Commercial Club. 





Improvements to Outside Plant at Seguin, Texas. 
The Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. is mak- 
ing extensive improvements to its outside plant at Seguin, 
Texas. About $12,000 will be expended on the work which 
will be completed by January. About 20,000 feet of cable 
will be used and 200 additional poles placed. 














Joint Telephone- Telegraph Rates in Massachusetts 


Hearing on Proposed Increase in Joint Telephone and Telegraph Rates in the Towns of Grafton, Pepperell 
and Granville—Case Dismissed so that the Commission May Take Up 
the Broader Phases of the Entire Ma -r 


The Massachusetts Public Service Commission held a hear- 
ing at Boston, on November 24, upon a proposed increase in 
joint telephone and telegraph rates by the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. and the New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. in the towns of Grafton, Pepperell and Granville. The 
Western Union company’s case was conducted by F. W. 
Lienau, superintendent of the tariff bureau, with headquarters 
at New York. Clarence G. McDavitt, assistant to the vice- 
president and Lawrence J. Shay, special agent, represented the 
New England company. 

Mr. Lienau stated that at the three towns named, the West- 
ern Union service is of the so-called 11-B class, there being 
no telegraph office proper in the places but an office at a near- 
by point, as Worcester, in the Grafton instance. Under the 
present arrangement a non-subscriber of the telephone com- 
pany wishing to send a telegraph message delivers it to the 
office of the Grafton exchange and pays the telegraph mes- 
sage rate from Worcester to the message destination. 

The New England company telephones the message to the 
Western Union office at Worcester. The Western Union 
company pays the telephone toll rate, which is 8 cents in the 
Grafton instance, to the telephpne company. In addition, 
where messages are filed with the telephone company in writ- 
ten form over the counter, the telephone company collects 2.5 
cents from the Western Union for handling the message. 

In cases where the sender at Grafton is a telephone sub- 
scriber, he is connected by telephone with the Western Union 
office at Worcester, the local charge on the part of the tele- 
phone falls away, and the telegraph company pays the tele- 
phone company 8 cents toll charge. The telegraph company 
also has to pay a toll charge of 8 cents on incoming business 
when the destination is a Grafton subscriber of the telephone 
company who is reached by the latter from the Worcester 
office of the Western Union. 

In the case of a non-subscriber addressee, the message is 
telephoned to the Grafton exchange and from there delivered 
by messenger. In this case the telephone company collects 
2.5 cents from the Western Union besides the 8-cent toll rate, 
and the Western Union pays the delivery charge, averaging 
about 15 cents. The arrangements were made in the general 
idea of increasing the co-operation of the two companies and 
while largely experimental, has proved of much benefit to the 
public. 


PROPOSAL TO PLACE CHARGE Upon SENDER OF MESSAGE. 


It is now proposed to put the 8-cent toll charge upon the 
sender, who is a non-subscriber at Grafton, upon delivery of 
the message for transmission at the exchange of the New Eng- 
land company. On incoming messages addressed to non-tele- 
phone subscribers the Western Union company proposes to 
require the sender to pay the 8-cent telephone toll charge, 
the addressee paying the delivery cost. Thus, in brief, the 
proposal is to put the telegram toll charge on the sender and 
the delivery charge on the addressee. 

Mr. Lienau said that the Western Union company has been 
notified by the telephone company that it desires to discon- 
tinue these 11-B arrangements. In their place, the telephone 
company would no longer represent the Western Union in these 
places. Local delivery arrangements will be made where prac- 
ticable, and in some cases railroad office telegraph service can 
be resumed. These 11-B services are in vogue in 94 towns 
in Massachusetts, but if it is rescinded, there are only 51 
towns in which the arrangements will require the public to 
pay the telephone toll charges. 


The 11-B arrangements, Mr. Lienau said, are as a rule 
sources of financial loss to the Western Union company. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has never required the West- 
ern Union company to file its rates, although it has the power 
to do so. The only cases in which the Interstate commission 
has interested itself at all are the very rare instances in which 
someone may write to the commission to ask if a certain rate 
is correct, and in every case informal explanations by the com- 
pany have resulted in satisfaction. The interstate telegraph 
rate is subject to change without notification of the Interstate 
commission. On all messages, even those telephoned in by 
telephone subscribers, the telephone company collects the tolls 
and makes a 5 per cent. charge for so doing. 


DELIVERY Cost OF A TELEGRAPH MESSAGE. 


The average monthly receipts of the Western Union’s Grafton 
business were $9.44 for last year. The telephone company 
took $8.17 in charges on incoming as well as outgoing busi- 
ness. As the two are substantially equal, i. e., “receipts” 
and “checks,” about half the total revenue went to each com- 
pany. Mr. Lienau said that while the telephone company is 
paid for its services, the Western Union has to take the dregs 
of the business, having to meet a payout of 45 per cent. of the 
revenue before anything is received for telegraph services. The 
witness said, in response to an inquiry by Commissioner Stone, 
that the average delivery cost per message from a local telegraph 
office of the company is about 2.5 to 3 cents. 

Regarding the general business of the company, Mr. Lienau 
said that on the average 25-cent message, the revenue of which 
runs about 27 cents on account of over-running of words, the 
cost of handling the message runs in different localities any- 
where from 31 to 34 cents. The 30-cent business also appears 
to be handled at a loss, less in magnitude. Real profit begins 
on the 40-cent business, speaking generally. The general 
policy in the establishment of telegraph offices has been a local 
situation where the relation of receipts to local expenses will 
leave a margin of profit of about 40 per cent. The company 
does not consider itself obliged to establish service at a point 
where it would lose money, or in other words, to establish 
deficit offices. 

In the case of Granville, the average monthly telegraph re- 
ceipts were $1.83 and the expenses, 70 cents, leaving only $1.13 
for the Western Union. At Pepperel, for five months, the average 
receipts were $17.78, and out of that the telephone company re- 
tained $17.52, probably due to high delivery charges. Consider- 
able abuse of telephone facilities at the expense of the Western 
Union company is sustained by the latter, according to the wit- 
ness, in many communities, particularly in calling for informa- 
tion of various kinds at the expense of the telegraph company. 

“When a public service corporation attempts to do something 
in an altruistic way,” said the witness, “it is hailed with joy, 
then regarded as a right, and if the service is not performed 
just as the public would like, they complain about it and abuse 
x” 

The representatives of the telephone company had little to 
say, beyond expressing the opinion that the mental bother of 
the telegraph adjunct of the business is scarcely worth the 
trouble it entails. William H. O’Brien, chief of the telephone 
and telegraph department of the commission, pointed out that 
the three towns selected by the telegraph company were among 
the poorest paying exhibits on the entire list, and outlined 
the general bearing of the petition upon the problem as a state- 
wide matter. 

It appears clear that the proposed action of the telegraph 
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company is not due, either to the pressure of the telephone 
company or to the action of the United States government in 
separating the Western Union from the Bell system, but is 
simply on the ground that the service as operated before has 
proved unprofitable—a point which should be demonstrated 
before the commission in greater detail than has thus far been 
produced, before a change should be authorized. 
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The commission, with consent of the interested parties, there- 
upon dismissed the petition without prejudice, preferring to 
take up the broader phases of the entire matter within its 
jurisdiction to acting upon a few isolated cases, the com- 
mission being of the opinion that such cases might serve 
as precedents in other communities where differences in 
conditions warranted different action. 


Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts 
in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities and Actions of City Councils Relative 
to Franchises, Rates and Service 


Interstate Commerce Commission Hearing on Accounting. 

At a conference between representatives of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the joint committee on tele- 
phone accounting, held at Hotel La Salle, Chicago, on De- 
cember 6, 7 and 8, matters pertaining to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s system of accounts were discussed at 
length, and more particularly, a tentative draft of a bulletin 
concerning accounting cases relating to telephone compa- 
nies and a tentative form of report for Class C companies. 

The representatives of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission present included W. J. Meyers, statisti- 
cian; F. W. Sweeney, chief examiner of account, R. B. 
Shaver and J. W. VanSant, examiners of telephone ac- 
counts, all of Washington, D. C. 

The joint committee on telephone accounting was repre- 
sented by C. A. Heiss, statistician, and E. V. Cox, chief 
accountant of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., New York; LeRoy Parker, Columbus, Ohio, comptrol- 
ler of the Ohio State Telephone Co.; C. A. Bennett, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., general auditor of the Gary System; H. L. 
Reber, St. Louis, Mo., vice-president and general manager 
of the Kinloch Telephone Co., and A. C. Cragg, St. Paul, 
Minn., auditor of the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

The bulletin of cases touched upon many phases of tel- 
ephone accounting and their discussion brought out matters 
that are of material interest to telephone companies and 
helpful information for the representatives of the commis- 
sion. The joint committee has been actively engaged in 
such work the past year and it is believed that its activities 
will result in considerable benefit to the telephone interests. 
The following telephone men were also present at the 
conference and took part in the discussion: W. J. Kav- 
anagh, auditor, Kansas City (Mo.) Home Telephone Co.; 
L. E. Hurt, general manager, and C. P. Russell, auditor, Lin- 
coln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co.; J. C. Casler, gen- 
eral manager, Dallas (Texas) Automatic Telephone Co.; 
E. M. Prisk, general manager, the Consolidated Telephones 
Co., Hazleton, Pa.; Geo. A. Watson, commissioner, and H. 
L. Delany, auditor, Manitoba Government Telephones, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 





Question of Connection in Canada to Supreme Court. 

In a decision handed down December 3, the Dominion 
Railway Commission of Canada, complies with the request 
of several Western Ontario Independent telephone com- 
panies for the submission to the supreme court of certain 
questions of law in regard to long distance connection be- 
tween Independent lines and the Bell system. The ques- 
tions are as follows: 

(1) Whether the commission has power to authorize the 
charging of any additional toll outside the established rates 
of the Bell Telephone Co. as a condition precedent to or 
a compensation for the use of long distance lines of the Bell 


company. 


(2) Whether the commission is authorized to give com- 
pensation in respect to the loss of business of the Bell com- 
pany’s local exchange business occasioned by giving Inde- 
pendent long distance connection. 

(3) Whether the commission has power to authorize 
payment of a special toll as a condition precedent to com- 
panies competing with the Bell obtaining long distance con- 
nection with the Bell, while not subjecting non-competing 
companies to a like toll, in view of the provisions of the act 
relating to discrimination. 





Important Decision in St. Croix (Wis.) Telephone Case. 

A decision of far-reaching importance was handed down, 
December 3, by the Wisconsin Railroad Commission on 
the application of the St. Croix Telephone Co., of Nev 
Richmond, Wis., for an increase in rates. The company’s 
present schedule of rates is as follows: 











Connecting companies ..............-......---------------$3.00 per year. 

Rural telephones Tae i ig ene Settee ee nena 1.50 per month. 
Business telepRomes nance scene 2.25 per month. 
Residence telephones . 1.25 per month. 
Extension bells 0.15 per month. 
Extension telephones. <...--<-..ncs.<cceccecssccne 0.75 per month, 


A discount of 25 cents is made on the bills for rural; 
business and residence service that are paid before the 15th 
of the month. 

After making an extensive investigation, 
valuation of the properties and a complete analysis of a’ 
the factors entering into the fixing of rates, the commis- 
sion ordered the company to discontiniie its present 
schedule of rates for residence telephone service and sub- 
stitute the following schedule therefor: 


including a 


Gross. Net. 
Single party residence telephones, per month....$1.50 $1.25, 
Two party residence telephones, per month........ 1.40 1.15 
Four party residence telephones, per month........ 1.25 1.00 


The company is also authorized to amend its rates for 
extension telephones as asked for in its application, as 
follows: Business extension telephones, 75 cents per month; 
residence extension telephones, 50 cents per month. 

As this decision involves principles which have never 
before been applied to such an extent, the entire decision 
will be published in full in another issue of TELEPHONY. 





Line Construction Over Missouri Railroad Rights of Way. 

The Kansas City Southern Railway Co. recently filed with 
the Missouri Public Service Commission a formal complain‘ 
and requested that the commission formulate a set of in- 
structions and specifications covering the method of build- 
ing and maintaining telephone, telegraph and other elec 
trical signaling lines over the tracks and rights of way of 
the railway companies in the state of Missouri. 

The public service commission notified all telephone and 
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telegraph and other electrical signaling companies in the 
state to meet in the office of the commission on Decem 
ber 1 and submit such specifications as in their opinion 
should be proper. 

The Missouri Telephone Association appointed a com- 
mittee of five to act for the association in this matter. 
Representatives of the Bell company, the Kinloch Telephone 
Co., of St. Louis, and the Home Telephone Co., of Kansas 
City, were also present. At the hearing attorneys for the 
railway company asked that the order be extended so as 
to include the electric light and other high power com- 
panies. This request was granted and the date of Januar 
22, 1916, was set for a future hearing. 

Commissioner Howard B. Shaw of the public service 
commission was appointed as chairman of the joint com- 
mittee with the engineers of the commission and the fol- 
lowing representatives of the different wire using com- 
panies: 

For the railway companies: E. A. Chenery, superin- 
tendent of telegraphs, Missouri Pacific & St. Louis Iro1 
Mountain & Southern Railroad, St. Louis, and H. D. Teed, 
superintendent of telegraphs, St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railway Co., Springfield. 

Telephone companies: F. O. Hale, chief engineer, South- 
western Telegraph & Telephone Co., St. Louis, and W. W. 
Johnson, secretary, Missouri Telephone Association, Jeffer- 
son City. 

Telegraph companies: M. B. Wyrick, Western Union 
Telegraph Co., Chicago, and A. B. Richards, superintend- 
ent, Postal Telegraph & Cable Co., Kansas City. 

Electric light and power companies: J. D. Bowles, 
Springfield Gas & Electric Co., Springfield. 

This committee will meet at the call of the chairma: 
after securing data and submit a draft of the proposed speci- 
fications for the instructions. 





Ruling in Malta Bend (Mo.) Telephone Case. 

In a ruling handed down recently the Missouri Public 
Service Commission adjusted the complaint of C. F. Shafer 
vs. Chas. W. Schooley, owner of the Malta Bend (Mo.) 
Telephone Co. 

Some time ago Mr. Shafer filed a complaint to the effec 
that the rate as charged the rural line subscribers was 
exorbitant. A hearing was held by the Public Service 
Commission at Malta Bend on July 28. Considerable evi- 
dence was introduced and it developed that the rates as 
charged by that company for service are as follows: 

Subscribers located in Malta Bend: Business rate, $2 
per month; residence rate, $1.50 per month. 

Rural line subscribers located beyond the city limits, $2 
per month. 

All of the subscribers were given in addition to the local 
service, free service over the lines of the Malta Bend 
Telephone Co. into Marshall, Mo., where they terminated 
on the board of the Bell company and the Malta Bend 
subscribers also had access over the lines belonging to the 
Malta Bend Telephone Co. with several small towns in 
that vicinity. 

The evidence also showed that the Malta Bend Tele 
phone Co. paid the Bell company 25 eents per month per 
subscriber for the privilege of Marshall exchange serv- 
ice and that a number of the subscribers of the Malta 
Bend company’s farmer line service did not care for this 
privilege. 

The commission after due deliberation ordered the Malta 
Bend Telephone Co. to divide the rural patrons into at 
least two classes to consist of those who desire the rate of 
$1.50 per month for the local service only with an addi- 
tional reasonable charge for all long distance services, and 
those who desire the present composite rate of $2 per 
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month, effective on local and long distance service. It was 
further ordered that this rural rate shall become effective 
January 1, 1916, and for a period of one year, and after 
that date until changed or abrogated by the commission 
by law; and that the Malta Bend Telephone Co. shall keep 
an accurate account of its income and expenses in detail 
from month to month and after the expiration of that 
period, that he or the complainant can apply to the com- 
mission by motion or supplemental petition for a rearrange- 
ment of the rates. 





Hearing on Boswell, Ind., Telephone Case. 

Testimony in the controversy between the Boswell Tele- 
phone Co. and the Farmers’ & Merchants’ Telephone Co., 
of Boswell, was recently heard by Judge B. B. Berry in 
the Warren county circuit court at Williamsport, Ind. 
According to the evidence, the Farmers’ & Merchants’ 
company had constructed its lines and erected an exchange 
outside the corporation limits of Boswell, but the men 
employed by the Boswell Telephone Co. cut the lines. 

The Boswell Telephone Co. had approximately 400 tele- 
phones in use. About 100 of these have installed the 
Farmers’ & Merchants’ telephones. The latter company, 
which was but recently organized, has in operation 143 tele- 
phones and 14 individuals residing in Boswell have put up 
a private line connecting with the new company. 

After hearing the evidence, Judge Berry ordered that the 
physical plant of the Farmers’ & Merchants’ company be 
left as it is at the present time, until January 10, 1916. A 
trial in the Benton county circuit court will then be held. 

The Boswell Telephone Co. has asked for an injunction 
prohibiting the citizens of Boswell from connecting with 
the lines of the Farmers’ & Merchants’ company. 





Commission Rules Subscriber Cannot Install Contrivances. 

In an opinion handed down November 27, by Commissioner 
J. S. Rilling the Pennsylvania Public Service Commission rules 
that a subscriber to telephone service cannot install contrivances 
not approved by the company giving service. The opinion 
dismisses the complaint of John F. Stickel and other residents 
of Franklin county, members of a rural unincorporated tele- 
phone line, made against the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania to the effect that the company had refused to connect 
its lines with those of the complainant after agreeing to do so 
and rendering service for some time. 

The Bell company, in its defense, said that it had entered in- 
to a contract with the complainants to give them connection 
with its line, but stipulated in the contract that they should 
not connect with any other line. On finding, it is alleged, that 
the complainants had placed a switch in their homes by which 
they could connect with both the Bell and Cumberland Valley 
telephone companies, the Bell company disconnected its line 
and declined to give further service. 

Commissioner Rilling finds, and his finding is endorsed by 
the entire commission, that the Bell company acted within its 
rights in disconnecting the service of the complainants for the 
violation of their contract, and that the complaint be dismissed. 





Petition for Lower Rates at Cobalt, Ontario, Denied. 

The Ontario Railway & Municipal Board, on December 
4, dismissed the application of the Cobalt board of trade 
and the townships of Coleman and Lorraine for an order 
reducing the charges made by the Temiskaming Telephone 
Co. for service in the town of Cobalt and the townships of 
Coleman and Lorraine. 

Evidence was produced at the hearing showing that 
there is a declining tendency in the mining camp of Cobalt 
and the town of Cobalt. Statements submitted by the com- 
pany show that while the cost of operation and maintenance 
per telephone has decreased each year since 1910, the gross 
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profits of the company have also decreased. As the testi- 
mony of the complainants did not show that the present 
charges of the Temiskaming company in the places named 
are unduly high, the commission denied the petition for an 
order reducing the rates. 





Right of Telephone Company to Trim Trees. 

A double action controversy, involving the rights of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. to trim trees and the 
rights of the owner of the trees, Gano Shropshire, to prevent 
such action, is waiting action by the grand jury of the Scott 
circuit court at Georgetown, Ky. The farmer is charged with 
shooting at, without wounding, the employes of the telephone 
company, while the telephone employes are accused of attempt- 
ing to unlawfully cut and mutilate certain trees, the property of 
Mr. Shropshire. 

The controversy, it is said, has been of long standing, Mr. 
Shropshire stoutly declining to permit trimming of his trees 
along the road, the limbs interfering with the wires. Recently 
the company sent three men out to trim the trees. When they 
declined to leave, Mr. Shropshire obtained a shot gun and 
revolver, whereupon the three got in their wagon and departed. 
The farmer undertook to follow them and two shots were fired 
from his revolver. He explains that he fell and the weapon 
was discharged accidentally. The company contends that a 
grant issued by former owner of the trees entitles it to trim 
them. 





End Controversy Over Rates at Wichita, Kan. 

By the signing of an agreement between officials of the Mis- 
souri & Kansas Telephone Co. and the Wichita, Kan., city com- 
missioners, the controversy over telephone rates, recently came 
to an end. As a result of the agreement work will start within 
60 days on a building costing $300,000 to be built by the tele- 
phone company at First street and Lawrence avenue. The 
agreement provides that costs accrued during the four years 
of litigation will be paid by the telephone company. 

The agreement brings to an end a fight started during Charles 
L. Davidson’s administration as mayor. It was revived about 
a month ago by the telephone company, which at the time the 
ordinance reducing the rates was passed, secured a temporary 
injunction against the city. The telephone company asked 
that the case be dropped and that the injunction in this par- 
ticular case be allowed to be made permanent. 

Upon condition that the telephone company erect a new 
exchange an agreement was reached by the city commissioners 
and the telephone company, to drop the suits and let the present 
rates stand. ° 





Summary State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
CANADA. 


December 3: The Dominion Railway Commission complied 
with the request of several Western Ontario Independent tele- 
phone companies for the submission to the supreme court of 
certain questions of law regarding long distance connections 
between the Bell company’s lines and those of Independent 
companies. 

December 4: The Ontario Railway & Municipal Board dis- 
missed the application of the Cobalt board of trade and the 
townships of Coleman and Lorraine for an order reducing the 
charges made by the Temiskaming Telephone Co. in the town 
of Cobalt and the townships of Coleman and Lorraine. 

ILLINOIS. 

_December 2: Noble Mutual Telephone Co. and the People’s 
Telephone Co., of Southern Illinois given permission to form 
physical connection. 

_December 2: Sale of the property of the Siloam Springs 
Telephone Co. in the village of Clayton, to the Clayton Farm- 
ers Telephone Co. for $1,267.50 approved. 

December 2: J. Daviess County Mutual Telephone Co. given 
permission to change rates so as to remove discrimination in 
favor of stockholders. 

ecember 2: Sale by Union Telephone Co., of Chatham, to 


the Waverly Telephone Co., of telephone equipment in Loami 
for $175, approved. 
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December 2: Receivers of Central Union Telephone Co. 
and Sparta Telephone Co. given permission to operate their 
lines in connection with each other. 

December 2: Receivers of Central Union Telephone Co. and 
Alhambra Mutual Telephone Co. given permission to operate 
their lines in connection with each other. 

INDIANA. 

December 20: Postponed hearing of complaints of subscrib- 

ers of the Citizens Telephone Co., of Columbus, Ind. 
KANSAS. 

December 9: Postponed hearing on the case of the Reading 
(Kan.) Mutual Telephone Co. vs. the Emporia (Kan.) Tele- 
phone Co. and W. W. Finney, its president. Case No. 945. 

December 9: Postponed hearing on the case of the Emporia 
(Kan.) Telephone Co. vs. the Reading (Kan.) Telephone Co. 
Case No. 985. 

December 9: Postponed hearing on the application of the 
Emporia (Kan.) Telephone Co. for permission to increase its 
rates on desk sets. Case No. 1116. 

Missouri. 

December: Order issued in complaint of C. F. Shafer vs. 
Chas. W. Schooley, owner of the Malta Bend (Mo.) Telephone 
Co. In his complaint Mr. Shafer alleged that the rural rate 
of the defendant was exorbitant. It developed at a hearing 
that in addition to local service, the subscribers of the company 
were given free service to Marshall, where the lines of the 
Malta Bend company terminated on the switchboard of the Bell 
company, for which service the defendant paid the Bell 25 cents 
per month per subscriber. It appearing that a number of the 
rural subscribers did not care for this service, the commission 
ordered the Malta Bend company to establish two classes for its 
rural patrons, to consist of those who desire the rate of $1.50 
per month for local service only and those who desire the 
present composite rate at $2. 

December 1: At the hearing on the application filed by the 
Kansas City Southern Railway Co. asking that the commission 
adopt a set of uniform instructions and specifications covering 
the method of building and maintaining telephone, telegraph 
and other electrical signaling lines over the tracks and rights 
of way of the railway companies in the state, representatives 
of the Missouri Telephone Association, the Bell company, the 
Kinloch Telephone Co., of St. Louis, and the Home Telephone 
Co., of Kansas City, were present. A committee was appointed, 
composed of members of the different wire using companies, 
with Commissioner Howard B. Shaw as chairman, to secure 
data and draft a set of proposed specifications for the instruc- 
tions. Another hearing in the matter will be held January 
22, 1916. 

Nortu DAKOTA. 

December 6: Hearing on application of the Berthold Farm- 
ers’ Telephone Co. for physical connection with the Northern 
Telephone Co., of Minot, N. D. 

OREGON. 

November 25: The Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
Medford, Ore., petitioned the commission for authority to in- 
crease its rates for service in Medford, Jacksonville, Rogue 
River and Gold Hill. An increase is also asked on the toll 
rate between Medford and Jacksonville. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

November 27: The commission dismissed the complaint of 
John F. Stickel, and other residents of Franklin county, against 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, in which the com- 
plainants alleged that the company had refused to connect with 
with their lines after agreeing to do so. It developed at the 
hearing that the Bell company’s contract with the complainants, 
members of a rural telephone line, stipulated that they should 
not connect with any other line. As the complainants violated 
this provision by installing switches by which they could con- 
nect with the lines of the Cumberland Valley company, the 
commission held that the Bell company is entirely within its 
rights in disconnecting the service of complainants. 

WISCONSIN. 

December: Brief filed by Miller, Mack & Fairchild, at- 
torneys representing the Wisconsin Telephone Co. in the in- 
quiry on telephone rates in Milwaukee. 

Mapison, WIs. 

December 2: Order requiring the Dane county Rural Tele- 
phone Co. to extend its lines to Token Creek to provide service 
to Mary F. Connor and others. Neglect to provide the service 
heretofore was because Token Creek was in the territory of the 
Interurban Telephone Co. The conflict of interests is to be 
adjusted and the service must be provided within 90 days. 

WISCONSIN. 

December 3: The commission handed down a decision in 
the application of the St. Croix Telephone Co., of New Rich- 
mond, Wis., for an increase in rates. This decision is of far- 
reaching importance as it involves principles which have never 
before been applied in such detail. 























Fundamental Principles of the Telephone Business 
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Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 


70. What did telephone managers state were matters of great 
interest to them as regards telephone accounting? 

71. Why is it necessary to make a separate item to record 
each change in work of an employe and the material used? 
What business has forms best suited for such records? 

72. Why are such forms unsuited for adoption by the aver- 
age telephone company ? 

73. Outline instructions for using the work reports. 

74. Upon what two things should at least one member of a 
telephone company’s accounting force be thoroughly posted? 
Why may unit costs be misleading? 

75. What knowledge did one telephone company secure from 
its work reports? 

76. What unit costs are used by one company for construc- 
tion work? 

77. State the two records through which material must be 
carried on the books. 


CHAPTER VI. Work and Materials (Continued). 


78. Stock and Stores Records.—In the practice of the com- 
pany previously mentioned, there is a blank kept as near as pos- 
sible to the location of each separate article in the storeroom. 
On this blank is entered every addition to the stock in one col- 
umn, and a record of the quantity delivered every time anything 
is given from the store. This constitutes a “continuous inven- 
tory” or continuous stock record. 

In the office, a stores record is kept, with a separate page 
for each separate article. For instance, if there are five dif- 
ferent sizes of poles in the pole yard, there are five separate 
pages devoted to poles, in the stores record. When the com- 
pany was accounting “for every nail,” the stores record had 
as many different pages for nails as there were different sizes 
of nails. In fact, the stores record still has as many different 
pages for nails as there are different sizes. For all articles, 
the unit cost of which is under five cents, a monthly reckon- 
ing is made, without entering up the number of nails or screws 
used on each day’s performance or on each separate piece of 
work. 

79. Main Features of Construction and Repair Accounts.— 
Time and space are too limited to enter into all the details of 
the codes, or to mention all the fine distinctions used in nar- 
rowing down, to the finest point possible, the dividing line be- 
tween construction and repairs; or between construction and re- 
construction as those terms are sometimes used. It is well, 
however, to get the main points clearly in mind. For instance, 


the two main features to be kept in view are as follows: 

First, material and labor put into the plant. 

Second, material taken down or removed from the plant. 

In the case of material taken down, there is but the one line 
of procedure. It is always credited to plant at the value at 
which it stood when “up” or in use, and charged to stores at 
the value which it possesses as junk or second-hand material. 
The difference appears, of course, as a loss, in the loss and gain 
of the company. 

80. Job and Estimate Numbers—-Many companies have an 
arrangement whereby every extension of plant and every item 
of repairs are given a job number, or are preceded by an esti- 
mate of cost and given an estimate number if the anticipated 
outlay exceeds a specified maximum. In other words, anything 
that is to cost $15, for instance, must be “looked into” in ad- 
vance, to the extent of having an estimate made as to the prob- 
able cost of every item that will be charged up against that 
particular job. This figure ($15) may be too low for a maxi- 
mum of economy, but there should be some figure established 
by every company, above which no expenditure should be under- 
taken without making an estimate of the cost beforehand. As 
they progress a comparison of the actual with the details of the 
estimated cost should be carried on the records. 

81. Comparisons—One item which the accountant of today 
will hardly be allowed to overlook is this: There must be pro- 
vision in the accounting scheme for dependable comparison of 
the performances of one individual with other individuals, in 
his own group, of one group with other groups in the same 
company and with similar groups in other companies, so far 
as that may be possible; and for the recording of averages, 
and maximum and minimums of individual and group “results.” 

82. What Material and Labor Reports Should Show.—For 
material used or put into the plant there are numerous methods 
of procedure, among which may be mentioned the following: 

First. Both the “Work Report” and the “Material Used Re- 
port” must show whether labor or material is put into the por- 
tion of the plant used for exchange service or the part used 
for toll. 

Second. Both of these reports must show whether the labor 
and material are put into new plant (Construction), ordinary 
repairs (Operation), or into such unusual renewals as to war- 
rant its being charged against depreciation account (Reserve). 

Third. Both the work and the material reports must show 
with sufficient clearness the geographical location of the job 


to enable it to be identified in that way. 
Fourth. Both reports must show plainly whether the labor 
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and material were put into aerial wire, aerial cable, underground 
cable, or central office equipment, etc. 


CHAPTER VII. Sufficiency and Efficiency in Accounting. 


83. Difference Between Efficiency and Sufficiency—Experi- 
ence leads the author to this conclusion: Every telephone 
company needs someone, associated very closely with its books 
—records and accounts—who is sufficient as well as efficient. 
The larger companies have a man whom they designate as 
auditor or comptroller. 

This man reports direct to the proprietors, the directors or 
the president. He must be more than merely efficient. He must 
be equal to every emergency. He must be sufficient. For in- 
stance, it is only a few short years ago that the present system 
of telephone accounting was unknown. There was great need, 
therefore, that a satisfactory system be originated. There was 
a demand for men who could originate or create that which 
was needed. The men who supplied that demand had to be 
more than anything termed efficient, in the line of bookkeep- 
ing, up to that time. They had to be sufficient. They had to 
be equal to the emergency. 

While the telephone business was looked upon by every- 
body as a purely private undertaking, ordinary bookkeeping 
efficiency may have sufficed. The bookkeepers of that day were 
satisfactory if they treated their work as they would treat the 
bookkeeping of a grocery store. But today the comptroller 
of the large company, or its auditor, must be able to confer 
with the experts of the national and state commissions. And, 
every company should have some man who, in addition to 
merely putting figures upon paper, knows that there is a most 
vital relationship between his own acts and the company’s 
standing with the public,—as well as between his acts and his 
company’s standing at the bank. 

In addition to having the ordinary efficiency of a bookkeeper, 
the man who bears this accounting responsibility must have 
that sufficiency which fully appreciates that there is a relation- 
ship between his company and its patrons just as vital as its 
relationship to its shareholders. Most of all, he must have 
that sufficiency that appreciates fully that there is a public 
which includes in its interests, the combined interests of both 
the patrons and the stockholders. He must have that suffi- 
ciency which will enable him to teach these various interests 
that all three, rather than any one of them, must be served by 
the utility accountant of today. 

84. One View of Efficiency—A medium-sized Independent 
telephone company is owned and directed by some three or 
four of the ablest business men of a city of small size. The 
man chosen for the keeping of their telephone accounts was 
fully as efficient as the bookkeepers of their stores, banks and 
offices. He accounted for every penny of income and outgo. 
He wasted no valuable time on red tape or the theoretical dis- 
tribution of accounts. He paid no attention to telephone mag- 
azines, especially to what they might say about the necessity 
of separating expenditures for operation from outgo that was 
not really expense. He was satisfied with the assumption of 
his employers that depreciation would be taken care of from 
year to year as necessity demanded. 

The company ran along, smoothly for the first few years. 


It employed a man termed “the manager,” but he was expected 
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to keep the equipment in service with the least possible cost 
from year to year. He was not to waste his time attending 
telephone meetings, reading magazines or in telling the owners 
about the business. This was also true of the bookkeeper, who 
was dignified with the title of secretary and auditor. Both 
these men were expected to subordinate their views to the 
preferences of the owners. If either the man who looked after 
the plant or the one who made the entries in the books, merely 
wanted to draw a salary for the longest time possible—from 
that particular company—the plan they followed was the right 
one. Each should have known from the beginning, however, 
that his services would prove unsatisfactory in the end. 

The so-called manager was praised for his business ability 
at the start. The bookkeeper was commended as getting along 
more economically than the bookkeepers of other companies. 
The stockholders congratulated themselves as they divided in 
dividends the money which should have been set aside for de- 
preciation. Finally, however, the stockholders and the directors 
became dissatisfied with both the so-called manager and the 
bookkeeper. They became convinced that both these employes 
were deteriorating. 

85. The Awakening of One Company—The commissions 
were calling for figures which the bookkeeper could not furnish 
and an expert had to be employed. This was conclusive evi- 
dence that there had been lack of sufficiency—they called it 
lack of efficiency on the part of their faithful servant. Event- 
ually they engaged another man to take his place, but they still 
insisted upon keeping out the new fangled ideas, until at last 
the uniform accounting for Class C companies caught them. 
They also discharged their so-called manager, claiming that he 
had ceased to be as competent as at the beginning. They tried 
a half-dozen new managers and bookkeepers, one after an- 
other, in rapid succession. 

They could not understand why it had become impossible 
to make as much profit as in former years. Finally, bitter 
experience compelled them to realize that there might be some 
difference between a telephone enterprise and a grocery store. 
They have not, however, yet brought themselves fully to a 
realization of what they must do. Eventually they will see 
that it was their plant and not their old bookkeeper or man- 
ager that deteriorated. If with this they see that they must 
have a manager or bookkeeper, or both, who, in addition to 
being efficient, are sufficient to act as advisors or teachers; 
if they accept someone who will do the extra work of meeting 
and mastering their emergency—then they will avoid having 
their property pass out of their hands. 

It is this ability to master all there is in the matter of 
accounting, and then to teach and lead the stockholders and 
directors that is meant when we speak of sufficiency. 

86. Effect of Accounting That Is Sufficient As Well As 
Efficient—In earlier times business did not rely so much as 
at present upon the guidance which can only be gained from the 
books. A business of any kind is more or less handicapped, 
today, unless there is some of the proprietary spirit connected 
with its accounting; and, utility businesses are handicapped, 
most of all, if this element is lacking. 

Whenever two individuals are working side by side, it is 
easy enough for either, or for both, to know who is doing the 
most for the real benefit of the business. Unless the records 
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are so kept as to show which is the more valuable—unless there 
is some method by which costs are so compared as to indicate 
which individual and which group is the more serviceable— 
there will be a stronger tendency for the better one to become 
worse, than for the less efficient to improve. 

With the accounting fully up to the modern requirements, 
every individual and every group knows that the actual cost 
and the actual results of his effort will appear. It is only when 
an accounting system has had time enough to afford reliable 
comparisons of unit costs for every month with the month 
preceding, with the corresponding month of the preceding year 
and with certain averages for a period of months or years 
that sufficiency, as distinguished from mere efficiency, may be 
appreciated. 

(To be continued) 





NEW UNI °“D STATES ASSOCIATION. 
(Continued from page 22.) 
the Independent telephone industry and to furnish to its mem- 
bers information and advice upon all subjects relating to teleph- 
ony; and to authorize its officers or committees to represent the 
Independent telephone interests before any commission, execu- 
tive officer, legislative or regulatory body of the United States 
or any state. 
ARTICLE III. 

HEADQUARTERS: The general office of this association shall 

be located in the city of Chicago, state of Illinois. 
ARTICLE IV. 

MemBerSHIP: The membership of this association shall be 
divided into three classes: Active members, associate members 
and honorary members. 

Active Memsers: Active members shall be bona fide operat- 
ing and manufacturing telephone companies, independent of and 
not owned or controlled by the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., directly or indirectly, and no company shall be 
eligible to membership in this association in which the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. or any of its associated or allied 
companies or any person or persons acting for them, directly 
or indirectly, holds a controlling financial interest, actual or 
contractual; and in the event that any such interest or control 
shall be acquired by the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
any of its associated or allied companies. or by any person or 
persons acting for them directly or indirectly, such member- 
ship so affected shall cease. All applications for membership 
shall be subject to the approval of the executive committee. 

Associate MempersuiP: The board of directors shall provide 
for such associate membership in the association as it may deem 
advisable; and shall adopt provisions regulating the privileges 
and duties of such membership; provided, however, that such 
members shall not be entitled to vote at the meetings of this 
association. 

Honorary Mempersuip: Honorary members may, upon rec- 
ommendation of the board of directors, be elected by a vote 
of a majority of the members represented at any annual meet- 
ing and shall be entitled to all the privileges of this associa- 
tion, except the right to vote and hold office. 

DISCONTINUANCE OF MEMBERSHIP: Membership in this asso- 
ciation may be discontinued upon the affirmative vote of three- 
fourths of the board of directors. 

ARTICLE V. 

ANNUAL MEETING: The annual meeting and convention of 
the members of this association shall be held at such time-and 
place as may be designated by the board of directors. 

SpectaL Meetincs: Special meetings of the members of this 
association may be called at any time and place by authority of 
the board of directors. 

Notice or Meetincs: Written or printed notice of the time 
and place of holding each meeting of the members shall be 
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given at least 15 days prior thereto by mailing the same to the 

last known post office address of each member, which notice, 

in case of special meetings, shall state the objects thereof. 
ARTICLE VI. 

Votinc: At any meeting of the members, each member shall 
be entitled to cast one vote on each question, motion, resolu- 
tion or proposition submitted to vote, which vote may be cast 
by any officer or employe of such member or by proxy duly 
constituted in writing. No proxy shall be valid unless running 
to another member or to an officer or employe of another mem- 
ber or to the secretary. All proxies must be filed with the sec- 
retary at or before the hour fixed for the meeting. The vote 
for directors and upon demand, of any member, the votes upon 
any question, motion, resolution or proposition before the meet- 
ing shall be by ballot. 

ARTICLE VII. 

Boarp oF Directors; NUMBER AND TERM oF OFFICE: The 
affairs of this association shall be managed by a board of 31 
directors who shall be financially interested in and an officer 
or employe of a member company. At the first annual meeting 
held after December 10, 1915, there shall be elected 31 directors, 
of whom eleven shall be elected for three years, ten for two 
years, and ten for one year, and annually thereafter shall be 
elected directors sufficient to fill the vacancies, caused by the 
expiration of office. The board of directors may fill all vacan- 
cies occurring in its membership in the intervals between the 
annual meetings of members by the appointment of qualified 
persons to fill the unexpired term of a retiring director or 
directors. 

MeetTINGS: The annual meeting of the board of directors 
shall be held immediately following the annual meeting of the 
members. Special meetings of the board shall be held when- 
ever and wherever called by the president, or a majority of the 
board of directors. 

Notice oF Meetincs: Notice of all meetings of the board of 
directors, except for the annual meeting of the board for which 
no further notice shall be required, shall be given by the secre- 
tary to each director at least five days prior to the date of 
the meeting, but such notice may be waived by any director. 

Quorum: A quorum at any meeting shall consist of twelve 
members of the board of directors. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEE: At each annual meeting of the board 
of directors there shall be elected by ballot nine of its members 
who, together with the president and secretary, shall consti- 
tute an executive committee, which shall manage the affairs of 
the association in the interim between the meetings of the 
board. 
ARTICLE IX. 

SEcTION 1. OFFICERS, ELECTION AND COMPENSATION: The 
officers of this association shall be a chairman of the board, a 
president, a first and a second and a third vice-president, and 
secretary and treasurer. The offices of secretary and treasurer 
may be held by the same person. The president and vice- 
presidents shall be elected by the members of the board of 
directors from their board at each annual meeting. The board 
shall each year appoint the secretary and treasurer at each 
annual meeting, and shall have the power to fill all vacancies 
occuring in the executive offices and to appoint such other 
officers and appointees as shall be deemed necessary, with such 
authority and to perform such duties and to pay such com- 
pensation as the board from time to time shall prescribe. 

SECTION 2. Powers AND DUTIES OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
Boarp: The chairman of the board shall preside at all of the 
meetings of the board of directors and perform such other duties 
as the board of directors shall, from time to time, prescribe. 

SEcTIoN 3. Powers AND DUTIES OF THE PRESIDENT: Subject 


to the board of directors and these by-laws, the president will 
have general charge and control of the business of the associa- 
tion; and he shall preside at all meetings of the board of direc- 
He may sign and execute all 


tors and executive committee. 
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authorized bonds, promissory notes, bills of exchange, con- 
tracts or other obligations of the association. He shall do and 
perform such other acts and duties as may be assigned to him 
by the board. 

SEcTION 4. Powers aNp DutTIEs oF VICE-PRESIDENT: The 
vice-presidents in their order shall discharge the duties and 
exercise the powers and functions of the president when the 
latter is absent or unable to act and otherwise shall have such 
powers and shall perform such duties as may be assigned to 
them by the board of directors. 

SECTION 5. Powers AND Duties oF SECRETARY: The secretary 
shall keep the minutes of all meetings of the members, of the 
board of directors, and of the executive committee in separate 
books provided for that purpose. He shall attend to the giving 
and serving of all notices of the association. He shall be the 
custodian of all the records, papers, files and books of the asso- 
ciation and of the corporate seal. He shall affix the corporate 
seal to all documents to which it should be attached, and at- 
test the same by his signature, and shall make annual reports 
to each annual meeting of the members. Generally, he shall 
perform such additional duties as may be required of him by 
the board of directors. He may be required by the board to 
give a bond conditioned for the proper accounting of all moneys 
coming into his hands as such officer and for the proper per- 
formance of all his official duties, in such sum as the board of 
directors may determine, which bond shall be subject to the 
approval of the board of directors, and when approved shall 
be kept by the president. 

SEcTION 6. POWER AND DUTIES OF TREASURERS: The treasurer 
shall have the custody of all the funds and securities of the 
association; and when necessary or proper, he shall endorse on 
behalf of the association for collection, bills, notes, checks and 
other obligations. He may sign receipts and vouchers for pay- 
ments. made to the association. He shall keep such books of 
account as may be necessary and shall exhibit them to any direc- 
tor upon his application at his office during office hours; and 
shall make an annual report of receipts and disbursements at 
each annual meeting. He shall perform, generally, all the 
duties incident to the office of treasurer, subject to the control 
of the board of directors. He shall be required by the board 
to give a surety company bond conditioned for the proper ac- 
counting of all moneys coming into his hands as such officer 
and proper performance of all his official duties, in such sum 
as the board of directors may determine, which bond shall be 
subjected to the board’s approval, and shall then be held by 
the president. Premium on the bond to be paid from the funds 
of the association. 

ARTICLE X. 

Dues: The annual dues of this association will be $5 per 

annum, payable on January 1 of each year. 
ARTICLE XI. 

SEAL: The corporate seal of the association shall consist of 
a die having engraved thereupon two concentric circles, between 
which is the corporate name and the words, “State of Illinois,” 
and within the inner of which shall be the words, “Corporate 
Seal.” 

ARTICLE XII. 

AMENDMENTS: These by-laws may be amended or repealed 
by the affirmative vote of a majority of the members present 
at any annual or special meeting. 

ARTICLE XIII. 

In the government of the association or its committee, Rob- 
erts’ Rules of Order shall prevail, unless otherwise specially 
provided by the constitution and by-laws of the association. 





Telephone Exhibit in Prosperity Show at New Castle, Pa. 

The booth of the New Castle, Pa., exchange of the Union 
Telephone Co. of Erie at the electrical show, in commem- 
oration of electrical prosperity week, celebrated by the city 
of New Castle during the week beginning November 29, 
attracted much attention. The main feature of the tel- 
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ephone company’s exhibit was a map showing in outline 
the telephone circuits radiating from New Castle, with 
small electrical lamps installed on the map in locations 
giving the immediate cities. 

For instance, if a toll call was given to Rochester, N. Y., at 
New Castle, the operator would immediately throw on the 



































Telephone Booth in Electrical Show at New Castle, Pa. 


switch, showing a red light at New Castle as the original point 
of the message. She would then throw on a light at Erie, giv- 
ing the subscriber to understand that Erie is the next 
switching point; likewise with Buffalo, N. Y., and Roch- 
ester, the terminating point of the message. By means of 
this map the company was enabled to give an exact dem- 
onstration on long-distance service and the principal points 
reached from New Castle. The exhibit also included a 
miniature telephone line, erected on the counter in front 
of the booth, shown in the accompanying illustration, in 
view of the public. Telegraph instruments were attached 
to this circuit, thus demonstrating to the public the send- 
ing of long-distance telephone messages over the same 
wires on which the telegraph is being used. 

Another feature of the exhibition was a Drawbaugh tel- 
ephone set manufactured in 1876, which received a great 
deal of attention. The company’s booth was very favor- 
ably commented on, a large crowd standing in front of it 
all the time. 





Executives of State Associations Organize. 


A meeting was held on December 9 at Hotel LaSalle, Chi- 
cago by the presidents and secretaries of a number of the state 
associations, Minnesota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, Kansas, Wisconsin, and Iowa being 
represented. C. J. Garlow, president of the Nebraska Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, was made chairman of the 
meeting and Chas. C. Deering, secretary of the Iowa Independ- 
ent Telephone Association, secretary. 

This was made an experience meeting, a representative of 
each association, reporting briefly on the character of the 
work carried on by his association. It was the consensus 
of opinion that the executive officers of the state associations 
should have a meeting annually at the time of the national 
convention; that the secretaries should exchange bulletins, 
publications, programs and plans of work regularly; that close 
co-operation between the officers of the state associations and 
the national association is certain to result in good for all con- 
cerned. 

A committee was appointed to formulate a plan of organiza- 
tion and outline the work to be done. 
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Export Telephone Business. 

While there has been a falling off since the war of ex- 
ports of telephone and telegraph instruments from this coun- 
try, there is evidence of unusual shipments of wire for tele- 
phone and telegraph use in military operations and to re- 
place equipment of this sort destroyed in battle. The 
Western Electric Co. which normally does a farge export 
business of telephone supplies reports little activity in this 
line but there are evidences of decided improvement in the 
case of demands from certain countries. It is generally 
believed that immediately upon the close of the war this 
country’s telephone and telegraph equipment houses will 
be flooded with orders from abroad and many companies 
have made preliminary plans to market the manufactures 
so far as possible in foreign countries. 

Many foreign governments owning and operating tele- 
phone systems are facing the situation where it is impos- 
sible to obtain necessary telephone and telegraph supplies 
at home and it is believed that precedent will have to be 
broken and supplies obtained from outside sources. The 
Russian government has already ordered domestic tele- 
phone and telegraph factories to increase their output and 
recently the owner of a factory in Petrograd arrived in this 
country to spend several million dollars for equipment fo1 
his plants. 

In September the exports of telegraph instruments, in- 
cluding wireless apparatus, from the United States were 
valued at $5,681 as against $3,791 the corresponding mont! 
of 1915, and telephones only $37,180 against $158,922. On 
the other hand, exports of insulated wire and cables for 
the month totaled $318,478, compared with $91,375 in Sep- 
tember, 1914. The falling off in shipments of telephone and 
telegraph instruments and the gain in wire supplies is 
shown more conclusively in figures for the nine months 
ended September. For the 1915 period exports of tele- 
graph instruments were valued at $80,364 against $78,641 in 
the corresponding period of 1914, and telephones $720,039 
against $929,840. In the 1913 period, which can be termed 
normal, shipments of telephones for the nine months totaled 
$1,202,041. In the case of insulated wire and cables ex 
ports for the nine months ended September were value« 
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at $2,082,778 and were double the value of exports for the 
corresponding period of 1914 which totaled $1,005,747. 

A large part of the exports of telephone and telegrapl 
instruments and supplies are from the port of New York. 
In September exports from New York of telegraph instru- 
ments totaled $1,151 against only $334 in August, and tele- 
phones $10,303 against $32,375 in August. Insulated wire 
and cables exported from New York in September were 
valued at $78,320, almost double August’s exports which 
were $41,927. 

Which countries are buying in the United States mar- 
ket and the extent of their buying can be largely determinec 
from the export figures of the port of New York. In Sep- 
tember England took $11,859 worth of insulated wire and 
cables and $3,655 in August; $1,100 worth of telephones ir 
September and $130 in August. France took practically 
no supplies of this kind. Small quantities of wire and cables 
were shipped to Italy.. Spain took $12,668 of wire and 
cables in September. But most of the buying was on the 
part of South and Central American countries, and it is in 
these markets that it is,said much business can be done by 
American manufacturers. 





Telephone Plants at Hackettstown, N. J., to Merge. 
The Hackettstown Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Hack- 
ettstown, N. J., has signed articles of agreement to pur- 
chase the exchange plant and all the local wires and serv- 
ice of the Delaware & Atlantic Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
at Hackettstown, N. J., and possession will be taken as 
soon as the public utility commission ratifies the plans. 
The Hackettstown company will enlarge its switchboard 
and cable capacities and continue to give the patrons common 
battery service. 





Improvements to Wellsville, Mo., Exchange. 

The Peyton Telephone Exchange, Wellsville, Mo., of which 
Chas. W. Peyton is manager, has been making a number of 
improvements to its system. A new switchboard has been in- 
stalled to care for the rural lines, while the present board will 
be used for city and long distance service. 














Names of Those Who Registered at the Convention 


A 
Adams, A. F., Kansas City, Mo. 
Adsit, F. W., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ainsworth, T. C., Bloomington, III. 
Aisthorpe, E. T., Cairo, IIl. 
Aisthorpe, W. R., Cairo, IIl. 
Aldridge, E. J., Du Quoin, Ill. 
Allen, E. D., Pendleton, [nd. 
Allen, H. M., Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Allen, Terry W., Jackson, Tenn. 
Alloway, K. T., Sydney, Ohio. 
Alspach, E. B., Columbus, Ohio. 
Annan, George, Savanna, III. 
Appleman, J. S., Ill. 
Appleton, C. R.. Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
Archer, B. E., Kansas City, Mo. 
Arnold, E. O.. Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
Ashe, F. M., Kewanee, III. 
Atkin, G. H., Chicago. 
Atkins, J. B., South Bend, Ind. 
Austin, R. M., Monroe, Wis. 
Achatz, R. V., West Lafayette. Ind. 
Andrews, R. H., Greentown, Ind. 
Andrae, F. T., Milwaukee, Wis. 


B 


Brockwell, H. E., Winnipeg, Mani- 


toba, Canada. 
Brooks, W. E.. Elyria, Ohio. 
Brooks, J. P., Elyria, Ohio. 


Bontin, C. W., Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


Baggstrom, J. E., Wausa, Neb. 
Baker, E. O., Paris, IIl. 

Baer, Fred L., Minneapolis. Minn. 
Bell, M. J., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Boush, J. C., Columbus, Ohio. 
Barber, E. L., Aurora, IIl. 

Brown, H. J., Prospect, III. 
Baker, J. S., Chicago. 


Bradshaw, W. A., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Bohn, Frank E., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Brewer, W. R., Chicago. 

Bradley, H. E., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Babcock, Charles W., Chicago. 
Brown, F. R., Chicago. 

Brenton, B. J., Milldale, Conn. 
Beyer, H. L., Grinnell, Iowa. 
Beam, F. L., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
Boyd, C. D., Chicago. 

Byland, S. A., Elyria, Ohio. 
Boynton, E. D., Pleasant Plains, III. 
Bromley, T., Jr., Muskegon, Mich. 
Bowden, C. H., Almond, Wis. 
Bowen, C., Fostoria, Ohio. 

Barker, E. F., Chicago. 
Bergendahl, R., Chicago. 

Bowdle, F. A., Cerro Gordo, IIl. 
Bellamy. E. D.. Knoxville. Iowa. 
Beatty, H. L.. Ravenna, Ohio. 
Branson, E. C., Wellington, Ohio. 


Babcock, G., Chicago. 

Blake, B. H., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Barnes, C. F., London, Qhio. 
Busse, Fred, Chicago. 

Biliington, H. E., Chicago. 
Barrett, M. G., Chicago. 
Blackburn, J., St. Louis, Mo. 
Bryant, W. H., Mobile, Ala. 
Blackburn, F. J., Jacksonville, Ill. 
Berry, L. M., Dayton, Ohio. 
Boice, F. B., Chicago. 

Bartley, N. P., Chicago. 

Benoist, W. F., Chicago. 

Barth, K. C., Chicago. 

Barrett, J. T., Rochester, N. Y. 
Brownell, N. J., Hawarden, Iowa. 
Booth, H. B., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Berry, A. J., Marion, Ohio. 
Burke, S. E., Monroe, Wis. 
Bragg, W. P., Monroe, Wis. 
Barry, R. L.. St. Paul, Minn. 
Brandt, H., Freeport, Ill. 
Bruner, E. E., Mt. Ayr, Ind. 
Berry, Edwin A., Ashton, III. 
Bott, W. L., Rensselaer, Ind. 
Bowner, D., Chicago. 

Biddle, J. L., Kentland, Ind. 
Bernhard, F. H., Chicago. 
Blackston, W. M., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Bean, A. G., Elyria, Ohio. 
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Brown, J. M., Joliet, Ill. 
Binkley, F., Hamilton, Ohio. 
Beverley, G. J., Aurora, III. 
Bovard, John K., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Boardsman, F. M., Nevada, lowa. 
Bowling, C. M., Hoopeston, III. 
Bischoff, W. E., Chicago. 
Bruker, J. F., Hebron, Ind. 
Bronk, James E., Chicago. 
Boze, W. S., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Brown, C. L., Abilene, Kans. 
Bennett, C. A., Kansas City, Mo. 
Birch, G. F., Chicago. 

Block, L. T., St. Louis, Mo. 
Brooks, B. H., Columbus, Ohio. 
Brown, J. A., Woodland, III. 
Burfiend, R. H., Chicago. 
Becker, W., Des Plaines, III. 
Buckner, A., Paxton, IIl. 

Boas, M., Olney, IIl. 

Baker, B. F., LeRoy, II. 
Balliett, B. J., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Ball, H. A., Arrowsmith, III. 
Bailey, W. M., Richmond, Ind. 
Bassett, W. H., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Stokes, J. C., Carmi, Ill. 

Sweeney, F. W., Washington, D. C. 


Stropaugh, C. A., Three Rivers, Mich. 


Swoyer, C. A., Columbus, Ohio. 
Stronge, N. S., Chicago. 
Steninger, J. A., Parker, S. D. 


Stadermann, A. L., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Shutz, B. H., Joliet, Il. 

Stevens, R. R., Columbus, Ohio. 
Slingloff. W. H., Chicago. 

Smith, E. M., Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
Schutt, E. E., Morrisville, Vt. 
Scott, R. R., Columbia City, Ind. 
Smith. W. L., Neillsville, Wis. 
Stitt, W. S., Wabash, Ind. 

Staub, Frank X., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Shaver, Roy B., Washington, D. C. 
Semska, C. E., Genoa, III. 


Shope, H. S., Regina, Saskatchewan, 


Canada. 
Shull, W. G., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Stratton, John A., Dallas, Texas. 
Shoemaker, W. A.. Columbus, Ohio. 
Stodden, A. L., Chicago. 
Stone. J. K., Minneapolis, Minn. 
St. John, L.. C., Chicago. 
Smith, F. C., Chicago. 
Sommers, W. J.. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Sands, R. G., Chicago. 
Spangler, C. E., Washburn, III. 


T 


Tucker, C. W., Kansas City, Mo. 
Tompkins, J. T., Chicago, IIl. 
Thompson, W. J., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Trager, G. E., Denison, Iowa. 
Turner, E. O., Davenport, Iowa. 
Todd, H. C., Maryville, Mo. 

Tull, E. A., Lapel, Ind. 

Thurman, J. E., Salem, Ind. 
Templeton, P. J., Chicago. 
Thompson, T. C.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Triebner, F. E., Toledo, Ohio. 
Turner, L. A., Chicago. 

Taylor, Jno. B., Joplin, Mo. 
Tracy, C. R.. Pontiac, Hl. 

Thorne, J. C., Fairfield, Towa. 
Traver, L. E., Aurora, II. 

Tavlor, A., Rhinelander, Wis. 
Trimm, W. H.. Ft. Dodge, Iowa. 
Trumbull, L. Q., Ft. Dodge, Iowa. 
Tracy. O. H.. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Tamell, H. T., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Tomlinson, S., Plymouth, Ind. 
Taber, B. R., Chicago. 


U 


Uhl, W. J., Logansport, Ind. 
Umbach, M., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 





V 


Vernon, G. W., Findlay, Ohio. 

VanSant, John W., Washington, D. C. 

Van Tress, B. F., Ladd, III. 

Vaughan, S. O., Elyria, Ohio. 

Vivian, W. S., Chicago. 

Van Viiet, B. H., Hawarden, Iowa. 

Van Viiet, B. T., Hawarden, lowa. 

Valentine, R., Jansville, Wis. 

Van Voorhis, F. J., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

Voss, J. B., Davenport, Iowa. 

Vogel, J. C., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Van De Marb, Wm. H., Storm Lake, 
Iowa. 

Vernier, A. J., Archbold, Ohio. 


W 


Watson, Geo. A., Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, Canada. 
Weller, Jos., Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
Withen, H. A., Jacksonville, Ill. 
Warner, E. D., Chadron, Neb. 
Weld, H. K., Chicago. 
Wolff, Dr. Frank <A., Washington, 
2. £, 
Williams, F. H., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Wilson, W. S., Eminence, Ky. 
Wood, M. D., Elyria, Ohio. 
Winemiller, P., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Willson, G., St. Paul, Minn. 
Walker, J. B., Hamilton, Ohio. 
Woodruff, P. H., Chicago. 
Welsheimer, O. O., Columbus, Ohio. 
Williamson, H. T., Champaign, III. 
Webb, H. E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Weirich, P. J., Monroe, Wis. 
Wright, J. H., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Wood, P. G., Streator, IIl. 
Wesley, F. E., Columbus, Ohio. 
Woodward, E. F., Columbus, Ohio. 
Wimp, J. D., Shelbyville, Ky. 
White, R. L., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Workman, A. B., Marseilles, Il. 
Woods, F. C., Galesburg, III. 
Wittemire, L. R., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Willey, L. H., Aurora, II. 
Woolley, W. R., Brook, Ind. 
Wilder, H. E., Angola, ‘Ind. 
Williams, F. H., Elmore, Ohio. 
Wiltz, O. J., Kankakee, III. 
Willis, B. D.. Chicago. 
Wallace, E. E., Sandwich, III. 
Woodbury, B., Columbus, Ohio. 
Wells, E. N., Chicago. 
Wille, P. F., Chicago. 
Watkins, G., Newark, Ohio. 
Wasson, B. F., Clinton, III. 
Wyant. C., Wellsburg, W. Va. 
Wall. T. R., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Wright, C. A., Ames, Iowa. 
Warner, C. A., Morocco, Ind. 
Wilson, George ©O., Cedar Rapids, 
Towa. 
Woodworth, O. H., Arcola, IIl. 
Witt. S. E.. Chicago. 
Whaley, W. C.. Cerro Gordo, Ill 
Wiggs, R., Watseka, III. 
Webber, F. A., Pekin, III. 
Wisingel, F. J.. Cleveland. Ohio. 
Wagcnow, R., Bellevue, Ohio. 
Wilkinson, J. B., Louisville, Ky. 
Wheelwright, E. N., Roanoke, III. 


sf 


Youmans, F. L.. Osawatomie. Kan. 
Young, A. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Yeager, H. P.. Toledo, Ohio. 
Young, F. A., Dowagiac, Mich. 
Young. C. D.. Delaware, Ohio. 
VYerrick, A. A., Walkerton, Ind. 
Young, E. H., Port Byron, TIl. 


Z 


7eluff, J. E., Toledo, Ohio. 
Zimmerman, P., Spencerville, Ohio. 
Zahn, C. L., Toledo, Ohio. 





Among the Exhibitors at the National Convention 


of both the lockout and timing devices were passed out for the 


The exhibits of the manufacturers and supply men at the 
convention were many and varied. There were over 70 ex- 
hibitors, the greatest number in the history of Independent 
telephone conventions—and all of the exhibits were viewed 
with interest by the hundreds present. Telephone apparatus, 
tools, construction materials and supplies of all kinds were 
shown. It was truly a revelation in the variety of materials 
which are required by telephone companies. The educational 
value of the exhibits was well worth the trip to Chicago, if for 
no other purpose. Those who exhibited were as follows: 


Tue Acme Carp System Co., Chicago, exhibited its line of 
visible card and indexing systems. The card systems have a 
unique feature inasmuch as no special cards are required. 
Cards already written up and now being used in drawers or 
trays can be hung up in visible arrangement on the Acme 
equipment, thus facilitating the handling of work. The Acme 
tube indexes are particularly well adapted to information 
indexes and a system of simple signals.is used to indicate vari- 
ous information such as “out of service,” “not in directory,” 
etc. The simple and substantial construction of the Acme 
equipment shows that the designers have realized the impor- 
tance of building equipment that will stand rough handling 
at high speed. A concise description of the equipment is con- 
tained in a pamphlet issued by the company. F. Mac Donough 
was in attendance at the exhibit. 

THE ADpRESSOGRAPH'(Co., Chicago, had a very interesting ex- 
hibit of several models of the addressograph, especially de- 
signed for the use of telephone companies. The features of the 
exhibit were the universal motor-driven addressograph and two 
hand models which are well adapted for the use of smaller com- 
panies with subscribers’ lists of from 300 to 1,500 names. The 
motor addressograph, it is said, is capable of addressing sub- 
scribers’ bills, envelopes, etc., at a speed of 2,500 to 3,000 per 
hour. The machine may be equipped with a number of attach- 
ments for printing names in duplicate on bills, printing dates 
together with the addresses, skipping names of paid-in-advance 
subscribers, listing ledger sheets, etc. The smaller hand models 
are stated to have a capacity of 1,500 bills per hour and meet 
the needs of smaller companies whose requirements would not 
warrant the use of the larger models. 

The graphotype for forming the type on the metal plates 
used in the addressograph was another interesting feature 
of the exhibit. This machine is ordinarily purchased outright 
by companies with large lists, but may also be installed on 
a rental basis for preparing lists or handling changes. Many 
smaller companies do not install the graphotype, but have 
address plates for changes and additions supplied them by 
the Addressograph Co. W. G. Fuller, manager of the com- 
pany’s systems service department, was in charge of the exhibit. 

Tue Apsirt TELEPHONE Lockout exhibit was more interesting 
than ever before, for the reason that for the first time the 
company exhibited its new timing devices. These timing de- 
vices are composed of two sets, one, the master timer, which 
fills the requirement of a whole exchange, and the other a 
secondary timer, one of which is required on each party line. 

The Adsit timer instruments are not only applicable to party 
lines equipped with lockouts, but are said to fill a new field and 
a long felt want in all classes of telephone service, for example, 
the automatic clearing of trunking lines and pay stations. 

Another interesting feature of the Adsit exhibit was a pole 
line of standard construction, with six stations on a rural party 
line, giving to the whole a touch of real telephone conditions 
in a very pleasing manner. 

The Adsit lockout, itself, has been greatly simplified over the 
instrument exhibited last year, the number of contact springs 
having been cut down from eighteen to five. Circuit drawings 


first time. The operation and circuits were thoroughly ex- 
plained by those in attendance, F. W. Adsit, C. D. Enochs and 
Thos. W. Hicks. 

THe AMERICAN EL ectric Co.’s exhibit was very complete, in- 
cluding most of its standard exchange equipment, as well as a 
number of specialties. 

A 300-line, a 150-line and a 50-line Burns express unit type 
switchboard with new insulated top keys and other new fea- 
tures, were exhibited. The company showed its new compact 
type wall telephones for magneto work, much smaller than 
have heretofore been offered, and new pressed steel common 
battery wall telephones, smaller than has heretofore been stand- 
ard but comprising all of the necessary units in a very con- 
venient and unique manner. There was also exhibited the new 
type American Electric extension bells of several varieties for 
local battery and common battery as well as standard common 
battery apparatus such as relays, jacks, arresters, etc., in great 
detail. 

One of the particular features of interest in this exhibit, 
however, was the interesting way in which the company demon- 
strated the moisture-proof feature of the American Electric 
No. 50 universal transmitter for either local or common bat- 
tery work. The transmitters were immersed in two bowls of 
gold fish for several days and connected up in regular tele- 
phone circuit and telephone conversation carried on between 
the two talking sets by merely speaking on the face of the 
water. Many suggested that the sensitiveness of the transmit- 
ter was proven by the fact that they could detect the noise of 
the fish swimming, through the transmitter. 

The new American Electric electrically welded receiver was 
interestingly shown as holding up a large block weighing 20 
ounces. This receiver excited considerable attention. The No. 
75 common battery direct current receiver, the No. 60 new type 
American Electric ringer with the adjustment secured by the 
shape of the clapper, also attracted attention. 

The new Burns-Hilo telephone bracket, a gate-type bracket 
that moves up and down as well as in and out, together with 
the improved standard Burns in-and-out bracket, the radio 
up-and-down and the new American Electric imported one- 
piece porcelain mouthpieces to fit standard makes of telephones, 
were some of the specialties which attracted attention. 

The business secured by the American Electric Co. during 
the convention was most satisfactory to the company which 
is now adding 25 per cent. capacity to its plant in order to 
care for the large volume of business which it is now securing. 

The company was represented by P. C. Burns, president; 
L. G. LeBourveau, secretary; W. B. Ferdinand, J. J. Speed, R. 
Lipsey, W. T. Curtis, H. B. Molloy, A. F. Strom, J. A. Russell 
and Eugene L. Brown. 


Jutrus AnprRAE & Sons Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., had on 
exhibit the Andrae line of telephone switchboards and supplies. 
A feature of the display which attracted more than usual at- 
tention was the Andrae “giant” telephone. The company was 
represented by M. H. Croswell, manager of the telephone de- 
partment. 

Automatic Exectric Co., of Chicago, occupied suite 1708-10, 
long familiar to convention visitors as the headquarters of 
automatic telephone equipment. As usual, these rooms were 
the gathering point not only for the large number of dele- 
gates from companies operating automatic equipment, but also 
for the many visitors from exchanges which, although they still 
render manual service, are becoming more and more interested 
in the girl-less equipment. 

One room was entirely given over to the automatic equip- 
ment display which consisted of a 50-line unit in full opera- 
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tion, demonstrating general city service, private exchange serv- 
ice and inter-exchange trunking. Telephones of standard de- 
sign, both desk and wall, as well as several special types, were 
attached to this equipment, which was also connected by trunks 
to the city exchange of the Illinois Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 
In addition to this apparatus, a 100-line Keith unit of the 
latest party-line type, similar in design to the equipment being 
installed by the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. in its 
Minneapolis and St. Paul exchanges, was shown in such a man- 
ner as to make it easy for visitors to inspect the mechanism 
in detail. 

The exhibit of the Supply Sales Department included a 10- 
line cordless board, in operation, which, it was pointed out to 
callers, has been widely adopted by operating companies, while 
a display of cords, cables, condensers, manual telephones and 
parts, and an extensive line of other Raven brand supplies was 
also shown. 

The walls of the various rooms were covered with signs, 
pointing out some of the more important and interesting facts 
relative to the company’s products, while the whole arrange- 
ment of the exhibit was such as to give the visitors the best 
possible opportunity to examine and investigate all its parts. 

Among those who represented Automatic Electric Co. during 
the convention were H. A. Harris, sales manager, H. D. Critch- 
field, E. A. Mellinger, Elsworth Keith, W. F. Benoist, J. H. 
Finley, Roy Owens, W. N. Curtis, T. C. Thompson, Seymour 
Hirsch, R. H. Burfeind, E. L. Grauel and W. A. Fricke. 

Barnes & Kosert Mre. Co., Milldale, Conn., had a complete 
exhibit of pole line hardware and pressed steel construction 
specialties, including detachable pole steps, forged steel pins, 
one and two-bolt guy clamps and manhole fittings. R. J. Bren- 
ton, who is traveling for the Barnes & Kobert company in the 
New England territory, was in charge of the exhibt. 

Tue Barrett Mrc. Co., Chicago, which manufactures creo- 
soting for poles and cross arms, was represented by K. C. 
Barth. 

Bett Lumser Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., was represented 
by J. M. Bell, president. Manufacturing cedar poles from its 
own timber and maintaining its own shipping yards, the Bell 
company’s patrons are insured of first class stock and prompt 
delivery. 

F, A. Bowne, Cerro Gordo, IIl., exhibited his system of ac- 
counting for Class C telephone companies. 

THE C. A. Woop PRreserver Co., of St. Louis, Mo., was rep- 
resented by J. A. Kenny, general sales manager of the com- 
pany. 

THE CENTRAL TELEPHONE & Etecrric Co., St. Louis, Mo., was 
represented by Jas. L. Cuming, of the Chicago office. 

Tue CHANCE Mrc. Co., Centralia, Mo., exhibited its “never 
creep” anchor, the company being represented by J. H. Mon- 
tague. 

Tue Correy System & Aunit Co., Indianapolis, Ind., had on 
exhibit the well known “Coffey System.” Two styles of very 
substantial and attractive binders and also the company’s very 
latest forms designed in accordance with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s schedule of accounts for classes A, B, and 
C, were exhibited. J. W. Coffey was in charge, assisted by C. 
A. Coyle, a representative of the company. 

Frank B. Cook Co., Chicago, showed a complete line of 
protective apparatus, supplies and accessories. The company 
was represented by F. B. Cook, G. R. Folds, J. F. Tompkins, 
J. M. Moore,' Northwestern representative, and F. A. Rader, 
Southwestern representative. 

Tue Cox LicHtninG ArRESTER Co., of Eaton, Ohio, was rep- 
resented by C. E. and W. F. Cox, who exhibited the Cox mul- 
tiple lightning arrester and demonstrated its action in actual 
service in protecting telephones and equipment. They were 
Sept busy all the time explaining its merits to interested visitors 
and many sales were made. 
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Tue Cracrart, Letcu Etectric Co., of Genoa, IIl., exhibited 
several pieces of equipment which never before have been 
shown at a national convention. One of these was the Leich 
frequency converter which furnishes 20-cycle alternating or 
pulsating ringing current without the use of any kind of bat- 
teries whatever, the machine taking its current from either an 
alternating or a direct current lighting circuit. It is stated that 
the current consumption of this machine is remarkably low and 
that its use will effect a considerable saving compared with the 
present types of ringing outfits in use. 

Other new equipments consisted of a light-weight and highly 
efficient operator’s receiver and an electrically restored drop 
used in connection with the company’s magneto multiple switch- 
boards. The rapidity with which service on magneto boards 
of 500 lines or over could be handled was demonstrated. 

The exhibit also included a common battery P. B. X. switch- 
board, a full line of magneto telephones, the Automaphone com- 
mon battery telephones, test sets and a number of magneto 
switchboards of various types. 

The following representatives of the company were in at- 
tendance: O. M. Leich, secretary and general manager; A. J. 
Kohn, sales manager; A. C. Reid, chief engineer; V. S. Mc- 
Nutt, purchasing agent; C. I. Echols, Kansas City branch man- 
ager; T. J. Gullion, Illinois representative; H. W. Hogue, In- 
diana representative, and J. E. Myers, Ohio representative. 

CrAvEN & Berry, Dayton, Ohio, telephone directory adver- 
tising agency, was represented by G. R. Craven and L. M. 
Berry. 

Tue Crawrorp CEDAR Co., of Menominee, Mich., which spe- 
cializes in Northern white cedar. poles, was represented by 
W. S. Patch. 

Tue Exectric SToRAGE BATTERY Co., Philadelphia, Pa., ex- 
hibited various types of chloride-accumulator batteries as used 
for telephone and central station service. In the exhibit were 
shown complete cells of various sizes together with other ac- 
cessories used in connection with complete installations. Vari- 
ous types of smaller batteries used for lighting and ignition 
purposes and for use in connection with starting systems for 
gasoline cars were also on exhibition, as well as the complete 
Hyray-Exide farm lighting plant. This company was repre- 
sented by G. H. Atkin, manager of the Chicago office, Taliaferro 
Milton, district engineer, and T. A. Cressey. 

G. W. Everts, of Minneapolis, Minn., was in attendance at 
the convention, representing the G. W. Everts Lumber Co. and 
the Brown Land & Lumber Co., dealers in cedar poles. 

THe Everstick ANcHorR Co., of St. Louis, Mo., exhibited 
models of the Everstick anchor, Blackburn’s neverslip cable 
ring, boltless clamps and boltless strain insulators. A new 
boltless clamp and shim plate was shown for the first time. 
To use this new device, the strand goes through the pole in- 
stead of around it. The Everstick company was represented 
by its president, Jasper Blackburn. 

Farmers AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE Co., Aberdeen, S. D., had one 
of its Farmers automatic telephones installed to show the op- 
eration of its selective ringing and lockout service for rural 
party lines. The demonstrations were conducted by F. E. 
Granger, president of the company, who was assisted by his 
son, John Granger. 

Tue Fauttress ANCHOR Co., of Fostoria, Ohio, was rep- 
resnted by C. Bowen, who extolled the merits of the Fault- 
less anchor to many interested visitors. 

FELT & TARRANT Mec. Co., Chicago, exhibited several models 
of the Comptometer adding and calculating machine. This 
machine has attracted much attention among the telephone 
companies during the last year and a half, several hundred 
machines having been sold for auditing, traffic departments, 
plant and engineering departments of telephone companies. 
Demonstrations were made on the Comptometer showing the 
manner in which the postings to the toll bills are proved. A. 
L. Jones, of Chicago, was in charge of the exhibit. 
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Tue Fisre Conpuit Co., Orangeburg, N. Y., showed its 
line of fibre conduit and the various types of joints which it 
manufactures. W. W. Smythe; Jr., Western representative and 
F. C. Smith were in attendance. 

Tue Garrorp Mrc. Co., of Elyria, Ohio, had on exhibit a 
complete line of common battery and magneto equipment. In- 
teresting demonstrations of common battery switchboard ap- 
paratus were given by F. L. Clark, of the sales engineering 





Section of Exhibit of Garford Mfg. Co. 


department. Another feature of the Garford exhibit, which at- 
tracted much favorable attention among the visitors was a 
Turkey-Foot transmitter many times enlarged. It was an exact 
reproduction of the actual instrument but made many times 
larger and was mounted on a pedestal, to facilitate inspection. 
The company’s transmitter display also included a Turkey-Foot 
transmitter in gold, held in place by a real turkey foot. 

In addition to its exhibit of telephone apparatus, the Garford 
company also demonstrated the Vanophone, a new musical in- 
strument which the company is now manufacturing. A free 
drawing was conducted, giving each visitor an opportunity of 
selecting a number for free drawing of a machine. 

The Garford Mfg. Co. also distributed at the convention its 
new magneto bulletin just published, as well as the December 
issue of its breezy little house organ, “Gar-Facts.” 

Those in attendance at the convention representing the Gar- 
ford company were: A. G. Bean, vice-president and general 
manager; Geo. A. Scoville, sales manager; Ray H. Manson, 
chief engineer; Sidney Beyland, assistant chief engineer; A. J. 
Roberts, manager of the Kansas. City branch; F. C. King, In- 
diana and Kentucky representative; S. O. Vaughan, Illinois rep- 
resentative; E. L. Klingel, Minnesota representative; Price 
Winemiller, Iowa representative; M. D. Wood, Ohio representa- 
tive, and A. V. Overshiner, advertising manager. 

Tue Graves Trmtnc Device Co., Philadelphia, Pa., exhibited 
the Graves’ Phone-Meter which is especially designed to check 
the time consumed in making toll calls. Demonstrations were 
given of its operation. 

Tue Gunp Mrc. Co., of La Crosse, Wis., displayed an in- 
teresting machine showing the Gund No. 2 high tension guy 
clamp under test. This machine consists of a large dyna- 
mometer take-up arrangement and has two Gund clamps in- 
stalled on guy wire. The machine was tightened up to a 
strain of 5,000 pounds on November 16, over three weeks ago, 
and it has maintained that pressure ever since. The machine 
was shipped to the convention with the strain still on it. It 
arrived in good condition and the clamps had not budged. 

All sizes of D. & T. anchors were displayed and their con- 
struction explained, as were also clamps and two-ball adjust- 
ers, the latter being used for adjusting the height of drop 
lights around switchboard and telephone repair shops. C. R. 
Pieper, general manager of the company, was in attendance 
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and demonstrated and explained the merits of the Gund prod- 
ucts. 

THE Hottzer-Capot Eectric Co., Brookline, Mass., and Chi- 
cago, exhibited a complete line of telephone parts and magneto 
equipment. The company’s pole changer and ringing equip- 
ment attracted much attention, as did also the demonstrations 
of its equipoise telephone arm. The exhivit was in charge of 
C. I. Hickman, who was assisted by P. C. Lenz, Robert Hall, 
F. E. Klunder and W. C. Calderwood, all of the Chicago office. 

Tue Ititnots Eectric Co., Chicago, made an extensive ex- 
hibit of electrical supplies and apparatus which it carries. In- 
cluded in it were various construction supplies and tools, Pyrene, 
Westinghouse and American heating devices, small motors, 
Westinghouse fans, etc. Those in attendance at the exhibit 
were F. E. Healy, N. G. Harvey, L. C. Cushing, Carl Keith, 
and J. A. Duncan. 

INDEX VIsIBLE, INc., New Haven, Conn., was represented by 
R. D. Hayes, general manager, and C. R. Smythe, of the Chi- 
cago office, who demonstrated the company’s visible card record 
systems for telephone companies. 

INDIANA STEEL & WrreE Co., Muncie, Ind., was ably repre- 
sented by “Big Chief” Robert Miller, general sales manager, 
and H. E. Hartman, assistant sales manager. Mr. Miller re- 
ported an immense increase in business for his company and 
was kept busy throughout the convention meeting the many 
telephone men who buy the products of his company. 

J. K. Jounson, of Indianapolis, Ind., telephone appraiser 
and engineer, was in attendance. 

THE KeELLocG SwitcHpoArD & Suppty Co.’s exhibit, rooms 
1716-19, was of special interest this year, partly on account of 
the fact that this is now the third year of operation of its in- 
stantaneous recall switchboard equipment. This year the com- 
pany showed a special demonstration section of this apparatus 
which was in continuous service from beginning to end of the 
convention. It was necessary to have someone in constant attend- 
ance at this board, due to the many requests for demonstra- 
tions from telephone men. 

The Kellogg compact pole changers, older types as well as 
new, and a large display of telephone apparatus, came in for 
an unusual share of attention. 

Other outstanding features of the Kellogg exhibit were this 
year’s magneto switchboards and P. B. X. cabinets, equipped with 
the Kellogg standard drop and jack and the Kellogg key, in par- 
ticular, arousing great interest. There was also exhibited a plenti- 
ful supply of the No. 97 desk stands, which the Kellogg company 
claims to be absolutely superior in transmission and it has, it 
is said, competitive tests on record which bear out these state- 
ments. 

The Kellogg apparatus display panels attracted much atten- 
tion. The well known desk stand sign was, as usual, in evi- 
dence, supplemented with a number of printed cards in hand- 
some oak frames, the most significant of these, perhaps, being 
one which read something as follows: 

“The finest telephone exhibit in the world is but fifteen min- 
utes distant from this hotel. Take an hour and see this dis- 
play. It is well worth while.” 

One of the most distinctive booklets of the convention, was 
a folder issued by this company telling “How to Get There.” 
This folder in three colors greets the reader from the first 
page, which illustrates a big railway terminal, various easy 
and accessible methods of reaching the Kellogg plant, while 
on the opposite side of the folder is a comprehensive map of 
the “Loop” with points of interest plainly marked, as well as 
car lines leading to the Kellogg factory itself. 

There were nearly 40 Kellogg men at the convention. Each 
wore a striking special Kellogg pin, a reproduction in Roman 
gold of the Kellogg fob made in the form of a pin with a hand- 
some ribbon. 

Kellogg officials who attended the convention are: L. D. 
Kellogg, president; J. B. Edwards, general manager and vice- 
president; J. G. Kellogg, vice-president; Seymour Guthrie, sec- 
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retary and treasurer; H. D. Currier, chief engineer, and A. J. 
Carter, general sales manager. 

Some of the sales representatives who were present are: C. 
D. Boyd and O. F. Cassaday, sales engineers; W. S. Boze and 
W. R. Hind, Iowa representatives; C. M. Bowling and J. B. 
Haley, Illinois representatives; J. A. Campbell, Indiana; H. 
N. Faris, Kansas City sales manager; T. L. Dunlap, Herbert 
Clark and C. W. Tucker, Kansas City territory; H. B. Dudley, 
Michigan; D. C. Gould, New York; C. C. Huffman, Wisconsin ; 
E. G. Lawrence, Minnesota; S. M. Lewis, Southern representa- 
tive; B. A. Parsons, North and South Dakota; Claude Pruitt, 
Kentucky; J. A. Stratton, Texas; C. M. Thompson, Pennsyl- 
vania; Ben Woodbury and E. F. Woodward, Ohio representa- 
tives: A. S. Hallstrom, North and South Carolina; F. L. 
Eldridge, Fred Seeley and B. H. Blake, special representatives ; 
E. A. Woodward, railway sales engineer; S. A. Duvall, export 
manager; Edward I. Pratt, advertising manager; W. J. Un- 
fried, chief clerk; W. R. Brewer, supply department; A. D. 
Boal, correspondence department; Chas. Cooley, order depart- 
ment, and R. B. Miles, sales department. 


MartuiAs Krein & Sons, Chicago, had on exhibit a very 
complete line of linemen’s and electricians’ tools, including 
the well known Klein pliers, wire grips, splicing clamps, wire 
stretchers (bare and strand), an improved Haven’s clamp for 
guy and messenger wire and the Maine’s feeder grip, adapted 
especially for feeder cables of 250,000 to 500,000 c. m.; also 
climbers and wrenches. The Klein “staysalite” torch for quick 
soldering of wire joints was prominently featured, as was 
also a new lever link used in connection with standard splicing 
clamps. The company was represented by P. W. Herbst and 
J. M. Klein, Jr., who explained the merits of Klein. tools to 
many interested visitors. , 

Tue Leeps & Norturup Co., Philadelphia, Pa., exhibited its 
well known line of electrical measuring instruments. Of par- 
ticular interest was the new L. & N. portable insulation and 
capacity galvanometer, much lighter in weight and lower in 
price than other types. A new portable lamp and scale gal- 
vanometer operating from a lighting current, sensitive to one 
volt through 40 megohms, was also shown. Alan S. Young 
was in charge of the exhibit. 

LINDSLEY BrotHeErRs Co., of Spokane, Wash., which deals in 
Western cedar poles and fir cross arms was represented by G. 
L. Lindsey, president of the company. 


THE MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SupPPLY Co., of Chicago, New 
York, St. Louis and San Francisco, exhibited three sizes of 
Red Seal Dry batteries in round and square cartons and with 
flush cap, extended carbon and spring clip connections. In 
addition the company showed its Redsealite, Mescolite, Sta- 
there battery connectors and other specialties of interest to the 
telephone men. The company was represented by A. C. Hol- 
land, Clarke H. Methot, W. F. Haeger, R. R. Rankin, and L. C. 
St. John. 

W. N. MatrHews & BrotHer Inc., St. Louis, Mo. featured 
in their exhibit a demonstration of Matthew’s Woodpecker 
Telefault, with its added feature of measuring known or cali- 
brated resistances, enabling the troubleman to approximately 
locate the trouble before starting from the office. This was 
shown in actual operation. The new Matthews scrulix anchors 
equipped with Armco pure and rust-resisting iron rods were 
on display, as were also the Matthews boltless guy clamps, 
Matthews two-bolt guy clamps and the Matthews Teleheight. 
Those in attendance at the exhibit were Claude L. Matthews, 
vice-president, of St. Louis, and W. E. Bischoff, central dis- 
trict manager, of Chicago. 

Tue Monarcu TELEPHONE Mrc. Co., of Fort Dodge, lowa, 
exhibited a complete line of common battery and magneto tele- 
phone apparatus which attracted a great many visitors. The 
magneto switchboard included in the exhibit was a 200-line 
desk type board which, after the convention, was shipped direct 
to the Jefferson & Civil Bend Telephone Co., Jefferson, S. D. 
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It is interesting to note that this year, as in several years past, 
the Monarch exhibit included a switchboard already sold and 
made up in accordance with customer’s specifications. The 
exhibit switchboard was therefore more than a sample, as it 
was to be placed in service immediately after the convention. 
This desk type board, it is said, has been very popular, it being 
made in two sizes. The one-position size can be arranged for 
120 lines or for a total of 160 lines, while the two-position size 
accommodates 200 drops and jacks mounted five per strip or 
240 drops and jacks mounted ten per strip. 

Probably the most interesting feature of the exhibit was the 
universal convertible switchboard which was demonstrated to 
hundreds of operating men. The Monarch company developed 
the circuits and equipment as used in this type of board several 
years ago, and now has installations which are said to be oper- 
ating with great satisfaction. The board is especially adapted 
for the exchange where it is desired to change over to com- 
mon battery, but one line at a time. 

Other apparatus which attracted favorable comment included 
the Monarch wire chief’s test unit, which, it is contended, 
gives a wire chief facilities for making every ordinary test for 
trouble. The direct current selective system which has been 
successfully used for the past ten years interested many tele- 
phone men who had not investigated it heretofore. The usual 
line of magneto and common battery instruments and the 
parts which are used in magneto multiple, common battery 
multiple and P. B. X. boards were carefully examined by the 
many visitors and favorably commented upon. 

The Monarch exhibit was brought to the attention of all 
persons in attendance at the convention by some very attractive 
signs mounted on racks which were placed in the hall and in 
the convention assembly room. The exhibit itself presented 
a very nice appearance, with the telephones mounted on panels 
held by steel framework and parts laid out on tables for ready 
inspection. 

The Monarch company was represented by W. H. Trimm, 
secretary and general manager, L. Q. Trumbull, sales manager, 
G. O. Wilson, R. O. Palmer and B. H. Merriman. ‘ 

THE NATIONAL Carson Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, exhibited a 
complete line of batteries. The company was represented by 
J. C. Murray, C. W. Wilkins, S. Wilson, E. Meyers and L. W. 
Fischer. 

NAUGLE Poe & Tik Co., Chicago, exhibited various sections of 
A-No. 1 Northern white cedar and Western red cedar poles, 
both untreated and poles treated by the open tank method. This 
exhibit had a very artistic effect, reminding one greatly of the 
cedar woods, as boughs of cedar trees were everywhere in evi- 
dence, giving forth the delightful odor of the Northern woods. 
An opportunity was given to those who evinced an interest, to 
visit the company’s large pole yard in Chicago where poles are 
treated by the open tank method. The company was repre- 
sented by A. A. Marrs, Southwestern representative, Kansas 
City; L. E. Morier, Eastern representative, Columbus, Ohio: 
H. W. Mitchell, district sales manager, and W. G. Frostenson, 
sales manager, Chicago. 

THe NUNGESSER CARBON & Battery Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
showed its standard No. 6 “1900” telephone cell and its Acme 
rapid fire ignition dry cell, as well as a few of the high grade 
composition metal automobile starter and lighter brushes, on 
which line the Nungesser company specializes. The company 
was represented by Thos. G. Grier, general sales manager; H. 
S. Greene, assistant general sales manager, and Frank Wisinger, 
of Cleveland; G. A. Briggs, Chicago, and Warner Jones, who 
just returned from a trip to Cuba in time to attend the con- 
vention. 

THE PREMIER Exectric Co., of Chicago, was represented by 
Oliver C. Dennis, president and treasurer of the company. 

THE PyrENE Mrc. Co., of New York, exhibited the Pyrene 
fire extinguisher. L. A. Turner, general salesman, was in at- 
tendance. 

THe Ranpd Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., and Chicago, 
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showed its visible index for telephone exchanges. This index 
is especially adapted for the information desk, as numbers of 
new subscribers may readily be added or those of discontinued 
telephones taken out. Provision is made by means of colored 
celluloid tubes for inserting the name, either of new subscrib- 
ers or those having a- special class of service requiring special 
designation. The capacity of these indexes ranges from 50 
to 30,000 names. W. C. Hamilton, manager of the Chicago 
office, and W. R. Paine, of the sales department at Tona- 
wanda, were in attendance. 

Tue Resvuitt TELEPHONE EguipMENT Co., Chicago, was rep- 
resented by Edward C. Stoeffhaas, president of the company. 

RuNzeEL-LENz Execrric Mrc. Co., of Chicago, manufacturer 
of telephone cords and switchboard cables, was represented by 
J. M. Lenz. 

Tue Reeves Co., of New Orleans, La., displayed photographs 
of telephone construction work where Reeves wood preserver 
was used on poles and cross arms, in addition to a number of 
very interesting samples of treated wood. L. Marston, of 
Dallas, Texas, who was in charge of the exhibit, was kept busy 
making penetration tests with small sample bottles of Reeves 
wood preserver and demonstrating to interested managers the 
advantages of the Reeves method of preventing decay. 

Mr. Marston also showed samples of a new pole preserving 
paint manufactured by his company for use in cities where 
local ordinances require poles to be painted a definite color. 
He explained that his cémpany has met with considerable suc- 
cess with the sale of this product as well as the regular wood 
preserver. : 

Tue Retay AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE Co., Ltp., Marconi House, 
London, England, showed an automatic telephone switchboard, 
using relays only. Telephones were connected to the switch- 
board and a working demonstration was given, enabling visitors 
to follow the progress of calls through the various stages. This 
was the first time such an automatic system has been shown in 
this country. Engineers manifested unusual interest in its 
operation as did others connected with automatic plants. A. 
Williamson and Engineers G. H. Bryant and C. H. Hall were 
in charge. 

Tue RELIABLE Ecectric Co. exhibited a full line of telephone 
and switchboard protectors, wire splicing sleeves, Davidson 
cable hangers, baby knife switches and test connectors, all of 
which are manufactured by that company in its factory at 411- 
417 South Sangamon street, Chicago. The new Reliable flat 
fuses used on the switchboard protectors which are mounted 
on the new main distributing frame, were very much in evi- 
dence. The durable, efficient design of the flat fuse switchboard 
protector occasioned much favorable comment among manufac- 
turers of switchboard apparatus, as well as among engineers 
and managers of operating telephone companies. Two types 
of cable terminals and a substation protector employing the 
new flat fuse were also shown. 

The Reliable company manufactures and carries in stock more 
than 57 different protective devices, in addition to numerous 
styles of fuses and its ambition to have a protector to suit 
every man’s requirements seems about to be realized. Most 
of these protective devices were on exhibit. W. L. Cook, man- 
ager, and G. W. Rodormer, sales manager, were in attendance. 

Joun A. Roesttnce’s Sons Co., Chicago, was represented by 
A. B. Conover, treasurer and manager, W. H. Slingluff and 
A. H. Harrison, of the Chicago office. Souvenir “Petite” cal- 
endars and other printed matter were distributed to the visitors. 

Tue S-R Exectric Co., of Chicago, had an interesting ex- 
hibit of its private service attachments and private service 
telephones which prevent “listening in” on grounded or metallic 
party lines. Demonstrations were made by the inventor, J. 
Skinderviken, and N. Rubinkam, general manager of the com- 
pany on two complete party line circuits with the S-R devices 
installed thereon. Considerable interest was evinced among the 
visitors in the features of the S-R devices. 
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THE STANDARD UNDERGROUND CABLE Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Chicago, was represented by E. J. Pietzcker, Western and 
Southwestern manager, of St. Louis and Chicago, J. Lawrence 
Lyon, of the company’s central sales department, Pittsburgh, 
Elbert F. Norton, Harold K. Weld, J. J. Hohmann and W. M. 
Rogers, assistant manager, all of the Chicago office. Numerous 
samples of rubber covered telephone wire, telephone cable and 
copper clad wire were exhibited. 

STEWART BroTHERs, of Ottawa, IIl., exhibited their different 
types of testing apparatus. Much interest was evinced in the 
improved type “L” cable tester and wire chief’s cabinet which 
was recently added to their line of testing instruments. A see- 
tion of cable and messenger was erected in the room to dem- 
onstrate the workings of the cable tester. This cable tester is 
claimed to be a practical instrument for locating water in 
cables, as well as shorts, grounds and crosses. 

A section of telephone line was installed to show the opera- 
tion of the Stewart test set and many were convinced of the 
saving made possible by the use of this set to clear trouble. An 
artificial line was used to demonstrate the resistance meter and 
wire chief’s testing cabinet. 

Both of the Stewart brothers were in attendance at the ex- 
hibit. 

THE STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE Mre. Co., of Rochester, 
N. Y., greeted its many friends in a well appointed suite direct- 
ly opposite the elevator lobby on the display floor. 

Recent developments in the apparatus of this company were 
well illustrated by panels distributed through the rooms. Upon 
many of the panels were mounted samples of completed ap- 
paratus, and in addition other samples with a sufficient amount 
of the case cut away to reveal the entire inner construction. 
The various piece parts employed in assembling the corre- 
sponding samples were also arranged on the panels in a logical 
sequence for assembling the completed product. In this man- 
ner the simplicity of design, rugged construction and ease of 
inspection were well set forth. Among the apparatus displayed 
in this manner might be mentioned the new No. 15 transmitter, 
the No. 27 permanent magnet receiver and the No. 28 direct 
current receiver. Upon a similar panel were also displayed 
samples of the “Duratex” cords recently developed by this 
company. The method of construction was illustrated which 
render these cords flexible, of low resistance, impervious to 
moisture, and of long life. Suspended from the panel were 
samples of switchboard, receiver, desk, operator’s and other 
miscellaneous cords of which the visitors made many a critical 
inspection with pleasing results. 

A large panel was devoted to the No. 896 compact type tele- 
phone, and in additon to the completed instrument a sample 
of each unit of apparatus entering into its composition was 
mounted for separate inspection. 

An unusually instructive panel in a historical way was that 
illustrating each type of desk telephone manufactured by the 
company from 1893 to the present graceful and efficient No. 
988 type. The original was clumsy, but for those pioneer days, 
it is said that a truly remarkable instrument was produced, 
and with it a spirit of progress was introduced which the man- 
agement has never allowed to wane. 

A_ magneto switchboard equipped with No. 11 plug restoring 
drops held the attention in one corner, while in another was 
one of the company’s standard lamp line P. B. X. switchboards. 
No large switchboards were on exhibition, the main efforts of 
this firm being made to acquaint its friends with the circuit 
and apparatus operation instead. 

Entering the second room, all was action and “live wires” 
were everywhere in evidence. Down the center of the room 
were two long series of panels upon each of which was mounted 
a complete line, cord or other circuit, as the case might be. 
All wiring was open, and the colored insulation lying against the 
green felt panels afforded ease in tracing any circuit function. 
The various panels were so arranged that any type of cord 
circuits could be used if connection with the different styles of 
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line circuits. Ranged along the walls were both magneto and 
common battery telephones, with wires extending to the cir- 
cuit boards. This arrangement allowed the complete demon- 
stration of any class of connection over any set of circuits. 
Among the circuits in operation were standard magneto lines 
and cords convertible to common battery lines and universal 
cords, standard common battery multiple lines and cords with 
full automatic features. 

On the other side of the room were in operation telephone 
phantom and telegraph simplex circuits built up on Stromberg- 
Carlson No. 10-A repeating coils. Many of the visitors were 
more or less familiar with telegraphy and the keys were kept 
busy. This imposed an excellent test on the electrical balance 
of the simplex circuit. Telephones on this circuit were mounted 
in booths in opposite corners of the room, and all were given 
an opportunity to detect telegraph noise when talking over a 
zero line or a 30-mile standard artificial cable. Similar con- 
versations were frequent over the regular phantom telephone 
circuits which also included artificial cables. 

The following representatives of the company were in at- 
tendance and assisted with the demonstrations: W. Roy Mc- 
Canne, general manager; W. M. Angle, secretary; E. A. Reinke, 
sales manager and chief engineer; W. W. Dean, consulting en- 


gineer; A. M. Haubrich, Chicago manager; A. B. Crawford, 


J. A. Barret, F. A. Rowarth, C. W. Shafer, E. P. Shafer, F. K. 
Cannon, P. D. Myers, H. T. McCaig, C. A. Mahan, J. D. Mil- 
burn, J. B. Wilkinson, R. Johnson, H. J. Wilms, L. E. La Fleur, 
M. W. Redmond, sales representatives, and A. O. Stigberg, 
Chicago superintendent. 

Yaxtey Mrc. Co., Chicago, manufacturer of the Monarch 
timing devices, was represented by E. E. Yaxley. 

THE SWEDISH-AMERICAN TELEPHONE Mrc. Co., Chicago, ex- 
hibited its standard line of telephones and switchboards. Spe- 
cial attention was directed to the company’s No. 90 parlor set, 
which comprises the desk telephone and the very neat and at- 
tractive stand and stool. The generator and all of the other 
working parts, except the desk stand, are mounted right in the 
stand or table and the whole gave a most pleasing effect. Con- 
siderable attention was attracted by the Hercules magnetizer, 
which is used for revivifying ancient and decrepit magnets. 

Another feature of the Swedish-American exhibit was a line 
of brand new and remarkably pleasing electrical toys, which it 
is understood the company is manufacturing in large volume. 
This appears to be a very pleasing addition to the Swedish- 
American line, especially at this season of the year. 

The company was represented by E. F. McCord, N. S. Rich- 
mond and F. W. Pardee, vice-president and general manager. 

TELEPHONE ENGINEER, Chicago, was represented by E. J. 
Mock, Paul H. Woodruff, A. L. Haase and Fred B. Schafer. 

TELEPHONY PuBLISHING Co., Chicago, was represented by 
H. B. McMeal, J. C. Kelsey, H. D. Fargo, S. R. Edwards, J. R. 
Hastie, J. M. Graffis, O. G. Carpenter W. E. Raymond, Miss 
E. Hamilton and Miss L. M. Peterson. 

TEMPLETON-KENLY & Co., Ltp., of Chicago, exhibited for 
the first time at a national convention its No. 318 Simplex pole 
‘ack, recently illustrated and described in TELEPHOoNy. This 
‘ole jack attracted much attention and received favorable en- 
dorsements from a number of telephone men who have used 
the jack. W. B. Templeton, president of the company, and 
P. J. Templeton were in attendance and demonstrated its oper- 
ation. 

Torrey CrEpAR Co., Clintonville, Wis., was represented by 
HK. W. Anthes and J. A. Madel, Chicago manager. 

THe Tripte Toot Co., Jacksonville, Ill, had on display a 
number of its Goheen pole hole diggers. This is the first time 
that this tool has been exhibited at a national convention and 
it attracted much favorable comment among the telephone men. 
F. J. Blackburn, treasurer and general manager of the com- 
pany, was in charge of the exhibit, assisted by J. W. Middleton. 

THe Untversat Caste Grip Co., Syracuse, N. Y., showed a 
complete line of cable grips, Universal safety manhole guards 
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and Red-Top drive anchors. The company was represented by 
Sidney H. Sherry, sales manager. 

Tue Urtiuities INDEMNITY ExcHANGE, of St. Louis, Mo., en- 
tertained the visitors with selections on the latest model Edison 
diamond point talking machine. Between selections they were 
informed in detail of the company’s plan for carrying the 
liability insurance of the members of the telephone industry. 
The savings to date over all insurance have averaged 25 to 40 
per cent. The company was represented by Lynton T. Block 
and B. H. Batte. 

THE VALENTINE-CLARK Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., was rep- 
resented by L. A. Furlong, secretary, and J. Alec Navarre, 


. Eastern sales agent, of Toledo, Ohio, who explained to many 


interested telephone men the method of butt treatment of 
Northern and Western cedar poles. The depth of penetration 
of the various oils used was shown by means of sectional pieces 
of the butts. Illustrations showing the company’s shipping 
facilities and its various yards were additional features of the 
exhibit. Literature was distributed containing data relative to 
the method of production of Northern white cedar and Western 
red cedar poles from the company’s operations in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Michigan and Idaho, as was also an interesting 
pamphlet covering the modern and up-to-date method of the 
open tank process of butt treatment of poles. 

THE VOLUNTEER FIREMEN’S SIGNAL Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., 
exhibited its rotary automatic fire alarm which is especially 
designed for use in towns. having volunteer fire departments. 
Demonstrations of the operation of the system were made by 
O. H. Tracy, president and general manager, assisted by H. P. 
Ryner. 

THE WARNER ELeEctric Co., Muncie, Ind., exhibted the new 
Warner primary cell which is said to eliminate all adjustments 
and is especially adapted for use in connection with Warner 
pole changers. A number of Warner pole changers were also 
featured. R. C. Stone, general manager of the company, was 
in attendance. 

THE Wuirte Co., Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturer of motor 
trucks, was well represented. This company is said to have 
developed more special body designs and other features for use 
on motor trucks in the telephone field than any other company 
in the United States. It has some 25 or more different body 
designs and sizes that have been worked out to meet the re- 
quirements of the telephone field. 

In addition to having an exhibit room on the 17th floor of 
most interesting literature, drawings and sketches, showing 
photographs and the many special features of its machines, in 
charge of experts familiar with telephone work, The White Co. 
had a special three-quarter-ton telephone truck in the library 
room, on the lobby floor of Hotel LaSalle for inspection by 
members attending the convention. This truck is said to be 
one of the most modern machines that has ever been brought 
out for the telephone man’s job, it having many labor saving 
features. The body is so designed that with the bins, drawers 
and compartments literally everything used in the installation or 
wireman’s work can be obtained without loss of time. This 
part has been so carefully figured out that the many parts and 
apparatus can be carried, it is claimed, in absolute safety. In 
this truck it is contended that there is no possibility of break- 
age or loss from damage in the carrying of material. 

In addition to the side bins and compartments, provision had 
been made to carry the workmen’s raincoats, gum boots, “first- 
aid kits” and lunches. A special compartment is provided for 
carrying extra tires. A new design of ladder rack and pike 
pole racks is so arranged that pike poles and ladders can be car- 
ried without tying them in or without noise in hauling. The 
entire load can be closed in with curtains. 

The detailed construction and operation of the motor trucks 
manufactured by The White Co. were ably presented to inter- 
ested visitors by F. H. Williams and other members of that 


company. 
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Selective Ringing and Lockout Set for Rural Lines. 

A new type of selective ringing, lockout telephone for rural 
and party lines has just been placed on the market by the Farm- 
ers Automatic Telephone Co., Aberdeen, S. D. When two 
parties are talking on a line using this system, the receiver 
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The Farmers’ Automatic Telephone, Showing Dialing Device. 


hooks of all the other stations on the line are locked so that 
removing the receiver from the hook does not cut it into cir- 
cuit. 

The mechanism for accomplishing the selective ringing and 
locking out consists of a selector having a number dial and an 
impulse device. This mechanism is installed in each telephone 
set in place of the generator. By means of it, it is stated 
that any party can selectively call and be called by any other 
party on the line. 

Under normal conditions of the line, all instruments are 
locked out. When a party desires to call another station on 
the line, connection is made to the line through manipulation of 
the dial. This turning of the dial by the subscriber also rotates 
the dials on all the other sets on the line. The bell of the set 
of the calling party rings and upon removal of the receiver 
from the hook, connection is obtained with the line. The sub- 
scriber ‘then proceeds to call the station desired by rotating 
the dial to bring the number desired to a position at the top. 
This operation likewise rotates the dials of all the other sets 
on the line but only the bell of the party called rings and 
its receiver hook unlocks, all the other receiver hooks on 
the line remaining in a locked position. 

The positions of the dials indicate to the other subscribers 
that the line is being used for conversation. Should any other 
subscriber desire to obtain connection with the line, he can do 
so by rotating the dial from his number to the top’ position, 
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thus unlocking his receiver hook. In this operation, however, 
the dials of the other sets on the line are rotated, notifying 
the parties already talking that someone is connecting them- 
selves to the line. His identity becomes known when the dial 
stops with the number of the station calling at the top. The 
matter of who should use the line may then be settled between 
the three parties. 

Upon termination of a conversation, the calling party is ex- 
pected to return the dials to their normal positions, thus in- 
dicating to all parties that the line is free to be used. A failure 
to observe this rule would not, however, result seriously for 
a party desirous of making a call can always come in on the 
line through proper dialing, as previously outlined. 

A great advantage claimed for this system is the selective 
ringing which it provides, the bell of the called party only being 
rung. The other parties on the line are not disturbed by rings 
not intended for them. Their curiosity is therefore not aroused 
‘and the desire to listen in on the lines on other calls is said 
to be greatly lessened. Observation of the dial when a call 13 
being made. will give information as to the parties talking but 
no one can listen in by removing the receiver. The cases are 
few where a party will connect his instrument to a line in order 
to merely listen in. 

The accompanying illustration shows the exterior of the set 
equipped with the selective ringing and lockout apparatus. A 
diagram is also given of the circuits, showing the selector and 
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Circuit of Farmers’ Automatic Lockout Device. 


impulse mechanism. The selector consists of a small cog wheel 
with wiper and unlocking lever, mounted upon a ratchet wheel 
with the dial. The impulse mechanism is combined in one piece 
with the piece with the selector. The impulse equipment consists 
of two wheels, a ratchet and a pin wheel with a clock spring 
between them. The teeth of the ratchet wheel engage the lever 
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which operates the contact springs shown in the lower right 
corner of the circuit diagram, to make and break the line cur- 
rent. 

In case of any mis-steps or lost impulses in the movements 
of the dials, provision is made for automatically restoring them. 
This may be done at two points on the dial—its zero position 
and the station number position. 





Where Hundreds of Thousands of Cross Arms Are Made. 

Primarily manufacturers of wood pipe and tanks, the Na- 
tional Tank & Pipe Co., of Portland, Ore., is now attaining 
a country-wide reputation for its cross arms. Made of Doug- 
las fir—a native Oregon wood—the cross arms produced by 
that company not only have good stock to start with but are 
made in a plant which is organized to turn out high grade cross 
arms. 

The home of the National Tank & Pipe Co. is at Kenton, a 
manufacturing suburb of Portland, where 12 acres on both 
sides of the track afford ample room for manufacturing and 
storage purposes. The cross arm plant is large and complete. 
Scientific, economical operation blend to hold down the cost 
of production and to keep the output up to the highest mark. 
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Garford Mfg. Co., of Elyria, Ohio, on its police flash light 
and telephone system. The Garford company is to be con- 
gratulated on this splendid endorsement of its products. 

The flashlight system consists of an iron box with a 
complete telephone set mounted therein. On the front 
and both sides of the box are placed large red “bulls’-eyes,” 
so that the chief or man at headquarters can instantly 
flash signals on any beat or in all parts of the city, at one 
time calling patrolmen to the box for such information or 
instructions headquarters may want to give out. The 
patrolmen can call central or headquarters in the usual 
way. 

These systems are in use in a number of cities, including 
Joplin, Mo., Redlands, Cal., Louisville, Ky., Medford, Ore., 
Elyria, Ohio, Waco, Texas, and many others. The Garford 
Mfg. Co., has attractive printed matter on this system 
which will be forwarded to interested parties, upon re- 
quest. 

Independent operating companies, the company states, 
will find this a splendid opportunity to increase their in- 
come as they can buy and install the equipment complete 
at moderate cost and rent it to the cities in which they 





Home of the National Tank & Pipe Co., Where Douglas Fir Cross Arms are Manufactured. 


The plant now consists of seven buildings, including the 
office building, the cross arm, pipe and tank factories, the power 
house and stable. The tank factory covers a ground space of 
240 by 70 feet. It is of frame construction, with the roof car- 
ried upon trusses, and the whole building is covered with cor- 
rugated iron. The lower cords of the trusses in this factory 
are single timbers, resting upon centers 70 feet apart. This 
construction gives the maximum amount of floor space. 

The cross arm factory is 100 by 200 feet, of similar construc- 
tion. The dry kiln is constructed of solid re-inforced concrete 
with a six-inch crib roof, and is 104 feet long. It has a ca- 
pacity for 120,000 feet of lumber. 

Gold Medal for the Garford Mfg. Co. 

The committee of awards of the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition, San Francisco, Cal., has awarded the 
blue ribbon and banner representing the gold medal to the 








operate. The wire chief or troubleman, it is said, can easily 
maintain a system of 10 to 50 boxes and do the work 
during his spare time. 





Reciprocal Insurance Organizations. 

It is frequently difficult for persons not familiar with the 
conduct of the insurance business to understand how it i 
that reciprocal insurance organizations are able to effect 
the great savings in the cost of insurance which their ex- 
perience has demonstrated results from that form of in- 
surance. The question is easily answered, however, when 
the facts are gone into. The principles of insurance are 
simple and they only become difficult of comprehension 
when surrounded by the maze of technical. 

Insurance companies are prone to refer to their under- 
writing profits as a given percentage of their total premium 
income, instead of figuring it upon their capital stock. Thus 
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they will refer to an underwriting profit of five or six or 
more per cent., when in point of fact their underwriting 
profit when compared to their capital invested is exceedingly 
large. 

Some interesting figures appear in the recent examination 
of one of the largest and best known foreign liability com- 
panies with a United States branch office, by the New 
York and Massachusetts insurange departments—the report 
covering the operations of the company up to December 31, 
1915. 

The following interesting figures are found: 


Total cash deposit capital in the United States....$ 250,000.00 
Total profit remitted to the home office in 28 

years covering entire period of its business....$3,829,140.09 
An average dividend per year of $ 136,755.00 
Or a profit of 54.77% 
Present assets over liabilities $2,632,907.97 
Less original deposit -.... ....., 250,000.00 














Undivided profits, termed surplus $2,382,907.97 





From these figures it will be seen at a glance that the 
company starting 28 years ago with $250,000 deposit capital 
in the United States, none of which has ever been used for 
losses, made a profit to its stockholders, which they have 
received in cash of more than $3,8000,000. It will also be 
seen that the company now has in the shape of undivided 
profits -nearly $2,400,000, so the total operations of the 
company for the 28 years have resulted in a profit of $6,- 
212,048.06, which reduced to percentage on a per year basis 
amounts to a net profit of 8834 per cent. of its capital each 
year. 

It is frequently said that while insurance companies made 
money in years past, yet in recent years they have suffered 
a reaction and with difficulty keep their heads above the 
surface. It is interesting to note that the underwriting 
profit (the profit obtained from premiums collected) of the 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation for the year 
1914, amounted to $436,605 or 175 per cent. of its capital in 
this country (nearly double). 

It is surprising to note that well-informed, keen business 
men are so often misled into paying high prices for in- 
surance in the large companies, simply because those com- 
panies possess tremendous surpluses. Were they to stop 
and consider that these surpluses are themselves the out- 
growth of excessive premium rates and that in point of fact 
losses are invariably paid out of premiums and not paid out 
of capital or surplus, they would undoubtedly avail them- 
selves of the more economical systems of insurance. 

Look down through the financial statements of the large 
insurance companies and it will be seen that the surplus 
account of all these increases} year by year except occa- 
sionally when the surplus is transferred to the capital ac- 
count. It is said that there is no other business enterprise 
which bases its plea for high charges on its past accumu- 
lated profit except insurance companies. 

Reciprocal insurance escapes many of the legitimate ex- 
penses necessary to the conduct of stock insurance com- 
panies, and this large element of profit is returned to the 
policy holders of reciprocal exchanges instead of going into 
the pockets of the stockholders of the stock insurance com- 
panies. 

Utilities Indemnity Exchange, of St. Louis, Mo., of 
which Lynton T. Block is attorney and manager, devotes 
its time and attention to the insuring of public utilities 
and electrical contractors and is, it is stated, in a position 
to save them a very large proportion of their insurance 
premiums. 





Electric Truck Pays for Itself in Six Months. 
A two-ton General Vehicle truck, now being operated by a 
public service company in Pittsburgh, is demonstrating the 
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adaptability of electric trucks for hard service in a city 
where bad road conditions are encountered. 

The truck is equipped with a power winch for pulling 
cable and was placed in service in April, 1913. During the 
first 18 months of service, the truck pulled 200,000 feet of 
cable at a cost of 1.1 cents as against 2.4 cents when a crew 
of men, operating horse-drawn equipment, handled the 
work. 

The records of the company show that increased speed 
in delivery and reduction of number of men in the crew 
resulted in a saving of $2,700 in six months. This more 
than covers the original cost of the chassis, showing that 
the entire investment can be written off the first year. 





A Successful Year. 

The Electric Power Club, embracing in its membership 
all the motor manufacturers in the United States, has had 
the most successful year in its history. This is due in 
great part to the work of the officers of the club, and 
especially to the untir- 
ing efforts of the club’s 
president, E. R. Hard- 
ing, Western Manager 
of the Holtzer-Cabot 
Electric Co., of Brook- 
line, Mass. 

Under Mr. Harding’s 
administration the mem- 
bership has_ increased 
more than 33 per cent. 
and now includes all 
motor manufacturers. 
The meetings are held 
four times a year. The 
last one was held at Hot 
Springs, Va., November 
8, 9, and 10, 1915. At 
this meeting a great deal 
of constructive work 
was done in the interest 

















of the industry. 

The club is now eight 
years’ old and its ob- 
jects are: The discussion of subjects of interest and value 
to the industry in which its members are engaged; the ad- 
vancement and improvement of that industry; the collection 
and dissemination of statistics and information of value to 
its members; the standardization of electrical machinery; 
the promotion of a spirit of co-operation among its mem- 
bers for the improved production and increased distribu- 
tion of electrical machinery and apparatus. 

The board of governors of this club consists of the fol- 
lowing: E. R. Harding, president, Chicago; Jas. Burke, 
vice-president, Erie, Pa.; Charles H. Roth, secretary and 
treasurer, Chicago; C. H. Collens, Cleveland, Ohio; E. 
F. Davison, Rochester, N. Y.; J. C. Hobart, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; F. S. Hunting, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; R. G. Kellogg, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; W. A. Layman, St. Louis, Mo.; J. C. 
Lincoln, Cleveland, Ohio; S. L. Nicholson, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and R. J. Russell, St. Louis, Mo. 


E. R. Harding. 





William A. Conner Expires Suddenly. 

William Andrew Conner, of Plainfield, N. J., died sud- 
denly at his office in Perth Amboy, N. J. He was born 
in Baltimore, September 12, 1859. He began his business 
career in 1876, in Pittsburgh, in the oil refining business, in 
which he reached the position of assistant manager for the 
Standard Oil Co. In 1885 he took charge of the first plant 
built by the Standard Underground Cable Co. in Pitts- 
burgh, and from then to the time of his death he was the 
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INTERNATIONAL MOTOR TRUCKS 


FOR MAINTENANCE ECONOMY 


The Bell Telephone Company at Cincinnati used thirteen International Motor 
Trucks for three years and then replaced the whole fleet with fourteen International 
Motor Trucks of later models. 


At numerous other points International Mot Trucks are giving the Bell Tele- 
phone Company the kind of maintenance service chat they must have to keep up 
their high standard of efficiency. 


To show the saving that can be made by the use of International Motor Trucks, 
the Home Telephone Company at Santa Barbara, California, bought one, kept an 
itemized account, and found they had 


Saved $597.70 in.Five Months 


There are four models to choose from—MA, of 1,000 pounds capacity, at $600; 
M, 1,000 pounds capacity, $710; E, 1,500 pounds capacity, illustrated below, $950; 
F, 2,000 pounds capacity, chassis only, $1,500. All prices cash f. o. b. Akron, Ohio. 


Add $50 to above prices for pneumatic tires. « 





We have evidence that will interest you. We build 
special bodies for telephone company usage. 





International Harvester Company of America 


(INCORPORATED) e 
53 Harvester Building Phone Harrison 6200 


CHICAGO 


Sales and Service Branches in 
88 Principal Cities 
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head of the manufacturing business of that company, in- 
cluding large plants planned and built by him in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Perth Amboy, N. J.; Oakland, Cal., and Ham- 
ilton, Canada. He was a director for 10 years and first 
vice-president since 1909. 

Mr. Conner was vice-president of the Perth Amboy Trust 
Co., in the inception of which he had an active part. He 
was a Scottish Rite Mason and a Knight Templar, a mem- 
ber of the Duquesne Club, Pittsburgh; the Hamilton Club, 
Hamilton, Canada, and the Plainfield Country Club. He 
had resided in Plainfield since 1904. He leaves his widow, 
who was Miss Tupper, of Michigan; a brother, Edward 
Conner, of Orange, N. J., and a sister, Mrs. Roake, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

He was a cousin to O. T. Waring, of the Standard Oil 
Co., E. J. Waring, of the Standard Underground Cable Co. 
and of the late Richard S. Waring, who was the founder 
of the Standard Underground Cable Co. and inventor of 
“Waring” cables. 





Phoney Bill Brings Christmas Greetings. 
Despite his efforts to disguise himself in the garb of old 
Saint Nick, Phoney Bill is recognized in the accompanying 
reproduction from the December blotter calendar of the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
by his never-failing smile of the “won’t come off” variety. 





wl D 














Phoney Bill Wishes All a Merry Christmas. 


The illustration on the original calendar is resplendent in 
green and red coloring, the wreath encircling the familiar 
Stromberg-Carlson trademark representing a wreath of 
holly, with a huge bow of red ribbon to add to its attrac- 
tiveness. Phoney Bill’s cap and belt are also of bright red. 
“Hello! Merry Christmas,” is his hearty greeting. 





Paragraphs. 


Tue Graves Tirminc Device Co., Philadelphia, Pa., has just 
issued an attractive little folder containing some convincing 
arguments relative to the merits of the Graves’ Phone-Meter 
as a means of increasing telephone efficiency and reducing 
long distance toll bills. Copies of the booklet may be obtained 
upon request. ‘ 

Tue STANDARD UNDERGROUND CABLE Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is sending out to its patrons Bulletin No. 540-1 on Standard 
motor cables for motor cars, motor boats, motor cycles, aero- 
planes and stationary gas engines. The booklet contains in- 
teresting information regarding the manufacture of motor 
cables and also a number of illustrations, some of which are 
of several colors to show the different kinds of insulation 
used. The company will be glad to send copies of this new 
bulletin to telephone men who may be interested. 
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Book Review. 

WIRELEss TELEGRAPHY, by Dr. J. Zenneck. Translated from 
the German by A. E. Seelig. Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., New York; 428 pages, 6 ins. by 9 ins., with 461 illus- 
trations and 13 tables. Price $4. 

The first edition of this book in German met with a most 
favorable reception and was translated into French. The 
second edition in German, of which the present volume is a 
translation, appeared under the title of “Lehrbuch der: Draht- 
losen Telegraphie” and became the standard authority in Ger- 
many in schools and military and naval service. It is considered 
a most complete and scientific treatment of radio telegraphic 
theory and practice. The translation by Mr. Seelig thus makes 
the book available to many who heretofore have been barred 
from reading it. 

In writing the book, Dr. Zenneck approached the subject 
from the standpoint of the physicist, but his treatment includes 
the complete commercial equipment, showing the progress up 
to 1912. Being designed for a textbook, mathematics are, of 
course, utilized. A reader unfamiliar with calculus can, how- 
ever, obtain much from it for there is considerable practical 
matter incorporated in the book. 

The first chapter deals with the natural oscillations of con- 
denser circuits and is followed by a chapter on open oscilla- 
tions. The high frequency alternating current circuit is then 
discussed after which coupled circuits are considered. Other 
chapters take up resonance curves, the antenna, transmitters 
of damped oscillations, undamped oscillations, the propagation 
of the waves over the earth’s surface, detectors, receivers and 
directive telegraphy. The closing chapter discusses wireless 
telephony with special attention to transmitters and receivers. 
In closing, the development of wireless telegraphy during the 
years 1909-1912 is outlined. 





PERSONAL ITEMS FROM THE FIELD. 

C. J. LARsEN, engineer for the Consolidated Telephone Co., 
with headquarters at Hazelton, Pa., has been appointed service 
engineer for the Eastern Pennsylvania Independent Telephone 
Association and has opened headquarters at 227 Federal Square, 
Harrisburg, Pa. He is to make examination of all the facilities 
of the Independent telephone companies of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania for the purpose of standardizing operating methods, 
improving central office switching designs, inspecting toll lines, 
as well as supervising the adoption of long distance routes be- 
tween connecting companies. 

Complete equipment is being installed in Mr. Larsen’s head- 
quarters for the purpose of facilitating the work assigned him. 
Immediately a survey and maps showing the network of toll 
lines operated by the Independent companies in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and the Virginias will be made. There will also be 
long-distance transmission tests by experts who have made 
this feature of telephony their life work. Results beyond ex- 
pectation are anticipated by the Independents. 

The service department is composed of Edward M. Prisk, 
general manager of the Consolidated Telephone Co., Hazelton, 
Pa., chairman; Henry M. Tracy, Esq., receiver of the Cumber- 
land Valley Telephone Co., Harrisburg, Pa., and A. J. Ulrich, 
traffic manager of the Keystone Telephone Co., Philadelphia. 
Mr. Larsen was for a number of years assistant to the chief 
engineer of the American Electric Co., Chicago, and began his 
career in that city as installation foreman of P. B. X. work for 
the Chicago Telephone Co. 

J. A. Roserts has been appointed manager of the Salamanca, 
N. Y., exchange of the Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
relieve J. S. Munger who has been transferred to the Niagara 
Falls exchange. Mr. Munger succeeds F. J. Ellsworth who has 
been transferred to Buffalo. 

W. E. Reeves, of Bismarck, N. D., was recently made com- 
mercial manager of the North Dakota Independent Telephone 
Co., at Bismarck. 

















